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CHAPTEE L 

A DYING BEQUEST. 

|N one of the poorest tenements in 
that' region of poor houses — 
BethnaJ Green — a woman lay 
dying. Although evidently in the lowest 
stage of poverty, her scantily-famished 
room was clean and orderly ; and her two 
chfldren, who kept close beside her low 
bed, were also clean and tidy in their 
much-worn, oft-mended garments, which 
had been kept, sweet and whole of late 
by the kindness of a neighbour, who 
was just now sitting beside the invalid, 
nursing a fat baby. 

"You have been more than kind to 
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me, deax Mrs. Collins," said the dying 
moaer. iWng her tege snAen eye, on 
her friend, with a look of gratitude and 
aflfection, more eloquent than words. " I 
have blessed God night and day for your 
goodness to me and my Little ones ; and 
I know He'll reward you for it. And 
now I'm going to be so bold, and to take 
advantage of your kindness, you'll think ; 
but what can a dying mother do for her 
children, but be bold in requests to God 
and to men ? Oh, Mrs. Collins I it's this 
as weighs on my heart, and I can't rest 
satisfied until I know whether you think 
you could make up your mind to take 
'em in after I'm gone. I could die easy 
this minute, through the love of the Lord 
Jesus, if I could just be told that a kind 
motherly soul like you 'ud pick up my 
Mattie and Polly when I'm gone." 

The mother paused, exhausted by the 
eflFort she had made in pleading for her 
children ; but she could not feel satisfied 
yet. After a short rest, during which 
Mrs. Collins remained silent, caressing 
her baby with a sad and thoughtfal air, 
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the pleader resumed : ** I can't think as 
the Lord '11 refuse my request which I've 
been making day and night for weeks 
past ; how I've been praying of Him, for 
Christ's sake, to show me before He took 
me as He'd give the children a home, 
with some good, motherly soul as 'ud 
help 'em to grow up right. And I do 
trust as He'll incline you to be the one, 
Mrs. CoUins, for I could trust you with 
*em." 

"Bless you, my dear, I'm inclined 
enough," said Mrs. Collins, with tears 
springing to her eyes, "but, you know, 
it must rest with the master. So I'll tell 
you what I'U do, if you'll only be quiet 
and not bother yourself, poor soul, I'll 
just say as much as ever I can to him 
when he comes home, and I daresay 
he'll give in." 

" Thank you — ^bless you I " exclaimed 
Mrs. Lees, with quiet fervour. "And 
p'r'aps if he dropped in and saw the poor 
lambs by my dying bed, it 'ud move him 
to agree to it. Do tell him, Mrs. Collins, 
as they wouldn't be a bit o' trouble. 
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Mattie 'ud take charge of Polly alto* 
gether, and be a little mother to her, 
I know. Do you hear, Mattie, love ? " 
she added, putting her hand fondly on 
the little head with its straight hair, and 
causing the child to lift her homely, thin 
face from the bed. "You must be a 
dear little mother to Polly always, love, 
and keep her out o' danger, and help to 
make her happy and good. And be good 
to Mrs. Collins, and love her and help 
her as long as she lives, my dear little 
Mattie, and God 'U be sure to bless you, 
and make you a happy woman some way 
or other when you grow up." 

Mattie said '* yes " very gravely, and 
then she began to cry; but as fast as 
the tears gathered, she wiped them away 
with her old pinafore, with the air of 
a little woman who thought it a weak* 
ness to let her tears be seen. 

" Why must you go, mother, and leave 
us to Mrs. Collins ? " she said, presently. 
*^ Couldn't you get better and stay ? 
You might always keep warm in bed, and 
then you'd soon get - well. Don't go 
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away, mother I " The tears ran down 
the child's face irrepressibly now, seeing 
which, the younger one, a pretty, curly- 
headed little thing of four years, began 
crying too, and climbing up to her 
mother's pillow, whined, *^ Don't go 'way, 
mamma ! Stay with Polly and Mattie." 

" Polly must be a good darling, and 
mind what Mattie says to her," said the 
mother, stroking the child's head ten- 
derly. '^ Mammy can't stay, because she 
is very ill, and God is going to take 
her away ; but He will take care of Polly 
and Mattie when mammy's gone, and 
bless 'em always if they're good and love 
Him. Dear little Mattie I " added the 
mother, with a gush of tenderness, "I 
know you'll be good; and you must be 
like a Uttle mother to Polly all her life, 
because you're older, you know, love, 
and poor Polly haven't had so much of 
her mother's care as you." 

Seeing Mrs. Lees thus engaged with, 
and caressing her children, Mrs. Collins 
rose, and said she must go and see after 
her bit of diriner, promising to return 
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soon, and bring some soap for the chil- 
dren. 

It was a very cold day in February, 
and Mr. Collins findiDg himself nearer 
home than he usually was in the middle 
of the day, thought longingly of the hot 
soup which he knew was to be put by 
for his evening meal, and home he went. 
He was a costermonger by trade — a very 
rough, uncouth fellow to look at; but 
under his old shaggy coat beat a kindly 
heart ; and although when provoked, he 
could growl like a bull-dog, he could 
speak and act with the gentleness of a 
woman, when his heart was touched. 

Mrs. Collins was surprised to see him 
enter at twelve o'clock, just as she had 
seated her three younger children to the 
table and served them with soup — ^baby 
being in a high chair, fed by the others. 

** Whatever brings you home. Jack?" 
said Mrs. Collins in surprise. 

**The smell o' dinner, and the bit o* 
fire," he said, sitting down, and unwind- 
ing a long red woollen comforter from'his 
neck. "I sniffs something comfortable- 
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like, I do. Halloo, Snip ! " he addeds 
snapping his fingers at the baby, who 
leant forward to crow at him, and then 
turned her mouth to her brother to get 
it refilled. ** Don't she tuck it in, now ? 
Don't she seem to like dinner ? " 

Then Mr. Jack drew his chair to the 
table and set to himself. 

"I'm just going to take a sup in to 
Mrs. Lees, for the poor children," said 
Mrs. Collins. " They've got nothing, 
poor things, and we shan't miss it. I 
never yet missed anything as I gev to 
a poor neighbour." 

"How is she to-day?" asked Jack, 
making a momentary pause in his eating. 

" Well, I'm afraid she's just at the 
point o' death; anyways she can't last 
long, and, poor soul, she's that concerned 
about the children, as it's pitiful to go 
near her. She so dreads having of 'em 
sent to the workhouse." 

" And no wonder," responded Jack, to 
whom, as to most of his class, the work- 
house appeared a place more to be 
dreaded than a prison. " I should think 
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somebody might take 'em in," he added, 
after a pause; ** they're onoommon nice 
children — ^not like most of the brazen- 
faced, ragged little brats in these parts." 

" No ; Mrs. Lees have brought 'em up 
respectable, poor thing ! and kept their 
poor bits o' clothes as tidy as she could ; 
and they've got her nice quiet ways— 
Mattie have, 'specially. Her mother 
says as she'd be a treasure to anybody 
as took 'em in, she's that old-fashioned 
and useful in her ways." 

" Such a mite as that ! " interrupted 
Jack, still intent on his dinner, but listen- 
ing nevertheless. 

"But she's going for ten, for all she's 
such a mite. She'll al'ays be httle, 
I think; she's little made; but that 
won't hinder her from being useful. I 
wish I had such a child, that's all; I 
might make more money than I do, 'cos, 
you see, I could leave baby the hvelong 
day, without having to pay a penny for 
it, and know she'd be weU minded, too. 
It's a pity as Charlie ain't a girl ; I've 
often felt that," and Mrs. Collins sighed 
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regretfully, as she looked at the said 
Charlie awkwardly feeding baby. 

"Well," she resuraed, after a pause, 
" 1*11 just run in to the poor things with 
this bit o* dinner ; and don't you go till 
I come back." 

" All right," said Jack, " but don't you 
stay gossiping." 

" Do I ever ? " said Mrs. Collins. 

" Course not," answered Jack, de- 
murely. 

Mrs. Collins went, and returned 
quickly. 

" Now she knows you're at home, 
Jack, nothing' 11 do but you must go 
and see her." 

"What should I go for?" said Jack. 
"I don't want to seem unkind, but I'd 
rather not go, 'pon my word. I can't 
do her no good, you know." 

"No; but just go to satisfy her, 
there's a good fellow. She won't be 
here long, and we've been neighbours 
a good bit, you know." 

" Well, I don't care : but you must 
Qome along, Jane." 
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Mrs. CoUins lifted the baby from her 
seat, wrapped a shawl round her, and 
charging the other two children to be- 
have themselves, she went out with her 
husband to the widow's room. 

** Thank you for coming, Mr. Collins,'* 
said the dying woman, as they entered. 
^* Whilst I have got strength left to speak, 
I just wanted to speak to ye about my 
little 'uns. I'm leaving 'em in this big 
world without a home or friends, unless 
the kind Lord should answer my prayer, 
now, and move you to grant me what 
I'm going to make bold to ask. And I 
know as a blessing 'ud come of it in the 
end for you, else I wouldn't ask it ; for 
I've got no claim on you or anybody 
else. Mr. Collins," she added, after a 
pause for rest, ** do you think as you 
could make up your mind to give these 
two little things a corner of house-room, 
and a bit o' daily bread, till they get 
bigger, so as they could scratch for 
theirselves ? Don't speak now till you've 
thought it over. Oh, Mr. Collins! it 
'ud make my dying bed easier than 
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■what it is, if I could only be promised 
as my poor children 'ud be taken care of. 
And they wouldn't cost much among 
other children; and I know Mattie 'ud 
repay everything, as she got older, and 
she'd be a help and comfort to you now. 
And here's my bed, as you could put up 
for 'em, and my other few things as 'ud 
come in useful, such as they are." 

Jack looked at the eager, sunken face 
at first, but it affected him so that ho 
could only listen with downcast eyes. 
When she ceased speaking, he turned 
to his wife, and said in a quiet, husky 
voice, — 

^^What do you say, Jane ? " 

" I'm willing enough. Jack, and I can't 
think as we should have any difficulty 
with 'em. They're nice quiet children, 
and I've always liked 'em, poor things ! 
and I don't think they'd give us any 
trouble. I'm willing enough to give 'em 
k corner, and do for 'em, while I've got 
my health ; if you don't mind. Jack." 

During this conversation Mattie looked 
from one to the other with extreme in- 
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terest, waiting for what was to decide 
her fate. She had allowed the certainty 
of her mother's speedy departure to take 
possession of her mind, and now she was 
eager to know how Polly and herself 
were to be disposed of. She stood a 
little in awe of Mr. Collins, having hither- 
to seen him only under his unprepossess- 
ing aspects, scolding the young jail-birds 
in the streets, or going about his business 
in a rough, blustering fashion. Now he 
was as quiet as her mother almost, and 
spoke so gently, that the child's heart 
gathered confidence, and went out to 
him yearningly. She could almost have 
ventured to go and climb on his knee, 
and lean her head against his broad 
chest, as she used to do against her 
father's, before that dreadful day when 
he was killed by an explosion at the 
factory where he worked. 

Jack turned to the child and met this 
yearning gaze. " Should you like to come 
and Kve with us, Mattie ? " he said, kindly. 

"Yes, sir, if mother goes," she an- 
ewered^ with miohildlilce calmness, 
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" Then, Jane, we can say as the thing's 
settled. You're willing, and so am I, 
and I daresay we shall find enough for 
them and us, as long as they wants look- 
ing after." 

" God bless you 1 '* softly exclaimed 
the dying mother: and clasping her hands, 
and cloLg he; eyes, tough whieh 
great tears slowly oozed, she whispered 
thanks to her God for this fulfilment of 
her anxious prayers. 

The next morning her children were 
led away from the bed on which she lay 
in the stillness of death, and were re- 
ceived into their new home. 




CHAPTER n- 



THE FAMILY HELP 




lATTIE at once made Mrs. Collins 
feel that she had a help rather 
than a burden come into her 
house. As had been the child's wont 
in her mother's poor home, she put her 
chair away as soon as her first meal 
in Mrs. Collins's house was over, and 
set about clearing up the place in 
most orderly fashion. Having done this, 
she asked Mrs. Collins if she might 
wash baby's face, as it was very dirty. 
Mrs. Collins consented, but was doubtful 
whether baby would submit to be ope- 
rated upon by a child, and a comparative 
stranger. However, Mattie had . such a 
deft hand and a winning tongue, that it 
was done before baby was aware of it, 
she having been too absorbed in the 
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game of bo-peep, which Mattie was play- 
ing, to know that her face was being 
washed at the same time. 

*^ Well, that's clever 1 " said Mrs. 
Collins. ** She never got such a shining 
face as that before, without giving me a 
cry for beautifying of her. And now 
you've took all my work out o' my 
hands, Mattie, so I might as well sit 
down and mend Charlie's trousers as 
long as baby's quiet." 

It was something new to Mrs. Collins 
to be able to spend an afternoon in 
sewing. Baby . was quiet a long time 
with Mattie, and when she grew fretful, 
the child carried her about, and amused 
her in various ways. ^ As Mr. Collins 
went about his business, he thought of 
the two little things he had taken into 
his house ; but though times were hard, 
and he had to live by the day, he did 
not once regret having taken this ad- 
ditional burden upon himself. He went 
home as bhthe as usual, and greeted 
Mattie with a soft pinch on the ear, and 
a few hearty words, which caused her to 
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feel that his presence made the house 
very cheery. Neither he nor his wife 
allowed forebodings to trouble them; 
they knew so well what poverty was, that 
they did not featr much for the fature, 
K they were very short sometimes, all 
they had to do was to look a little sharper 
than usual, and give themselves no rest 
till they had done a stroke of business, 
which should give them sufficient to tide 
over the rainy day. Of trust in God they 
knew little ; and of looking to others to 
help them, while they did not try to help 
themselves, they knew stiU less. 

The time passed on, and the fair spring 
days came. Little Polly went to an 
infants' school with Mrs. Collinses boy 
and girl. Mattie was nurse and house- 
keeper while Mrs. ColKns went out to 
work, and in the evenings she was always 
busy making paper ornaments, and 
" aprons " for grates, which Bob, the 
eldest boy of the family, took out to 
sell in the streets. Bob was emphatically 
a London street-boy, but not one of those 
ragged, unkempt, little City arabs who 
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dart hither and thither with ferret eyes, 
on the perpetual look-out to pick up a 
living by fair means or foul, make them- 
selves into wheels alongside of omnibuses, 
or whine importunately for a copper. 
Bob went about generally with a clean 
face, and a general air of tidiness, whicH 
told he had a mother or somebody to 
care for him. Sometimes he went out 
with his father, hawking fish, fruit, or 
anything that was in season and abun- 
dant. Sometimes he took to crossing- 
sweeping, then to hawking newspapers, 
varying his profession according to the 
season of the year ; but he was always in 
the streets, and he always managed to 
bring home some honestly-earned coppers 
at the close of the day. 

Some parents would have deplored his 
being about so, and would have made 
the effort to give him a little schooling, 
and then have got him some permanent 
situation. But John Collins had always 
been in the streets himself, and had 
picked up a living there ever since he 
was a boy, and that without knowing 

2 
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any more of reading and writing than 
the man in the naoon ; and his life had 
been so congenial to him, and he had 
jogged along so well, that it seemed to 
him Boh might do very well, too, by 
following in his steps. Besides, it ap- 
peared to honest John the most natural 
thing in the world for the boy to do. 
Most of the children in that locality 
turned out as soon as they were old 
enough to use hands and feet to advan- 
tage, to see what they could bring in 
towards the family maintenance ; and to 
keep themselves above the tide of pan* 
perism which surged around them, John 
and his wife felt the necessity of using 
their own hands as diligently as possible, 
and also of putting the children into the 
way of bread-winning directly they were 
capable. 

Bob rather liked his new occupation 
of being salesman for Mattie. It was he 
who advanced her sixpence for capital 
to speculate upon. With it she deputed 
him to get sixpennyworth of coloured 
tissue-paper ; and Mrs. Collins made her 
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a bit of paste, with which she began 
her work. And, lo ! in a short time 
there were bouquets of stijffly-designed, 
leafless roses, which excited Bob's ad- 
miration to a pitch of enthusiasm, which 
found expression in, "Well, you are a 
brick, Mattie ! My eye ! won't they go 
oflf my hands in no time ! They're as 
fine as them bits of things as the. girls 
get from Covent Garden, and stick oh 
wires, only they don't smell; but then 
they're five times bigger 1 Whip me, 
if I don't seU the lot in an hour ! And 
let's see, how much '11 they bring me? 
Two, four, six, eight, ten bookeys — ain't 
that what ye call 'em? — at fourpence 
a-piece." 

"No," interrupted Mattie, quietly, "a 
penny a-piece, except these two big ones, 
pud they're twopence." 

"Then it's a shame, Mattie! It's a 
lowering of the profession to sell 'em so 
cheap. If they ain't worth more than 
a penny, they ain't worth nothink. 1 
shall ask twopence a-piece for aU,- except 
them big ones, and threepence for them ; 
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and then that fire-grate thing — ^how much 
for that?'' 

** Sixpence for that, 'cos it's a nice 
fall one," said Mat tie. 

" A nice fall one !" echoed Bob, with 
a short, scornful laugh, " and to go for a 
paltry tanner ! Ain't it worth a bob, 
now, mother, as well as if it was twelve 
pennies ? " 

Mrs. CoUins laughed outright. 

"Well, I believe you're the one to 
see as nobody pays twice," she said. 
" The things seem worth more to you, 
lad, 'cos you've seen the trouble of mak- 
ing 'em, and they're fresh to you; but 
I don't expect as any housewife 'ud like 
to turn out any more for 'em than Mattie 
says. And that ain't bad either, when 
you comes to reckon : it'll bring back 
eighteenpence, and is made out o' six- 
pen'orth o' paper, and some over to do 
another flower or two." 

"All right," said Bob, putting on his 
cap with an air of resignation. "But 
mind, I shall get as much as I can for 
'em. Mattie have worked close to put 
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*em together, and ought to be well paid 
for it." 

" But it's better to ask one price, Bob," 
said Mattie. ** Mother always used to 
say the price for 'em, and I wasn't to 
take more nor less. That's the best way, 
ain't it, Mrs. Collins?" 

"I don't know, child : p'r'aps it is ; 
but it ain't often done." 

" I shouldn't say no^ if you put a rea- 
sonable price on 'em," said Bob. " But 
lor' ! just think o' giving away that there 
bookey for twopence — ^the price of a 
paltry newspaper, as ain't nothink to look 
at, and is only made for waste paper! 
why, these here things 'U last on a shelf 
for a twelvemonth, aad is something 
worth looking at. Don't you say no 
more to me about price, Mattie ; you don't 
know the vally of things; so leave that 
to me, as have hawked what have turned 
in many a shillin', and straightfor'ard ones 
too." 

With that Bob carefully gathered up 
his fragile wares, and went his way. 

It was with a little feeling of disap- 
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pointment that he returned home in the 
evening with no more than Mattie had 
reckoned for. 

'*It jest came over me," he said, *'to 
find as the folks didn't seem to think 
'em no hetter than what they did, though 
I admired 'em up, and told 'em to mark 
what a colour they was, and all that. 
But no, they seemed to know as Mattie 
had set her price on 'em, and no more 
they wouldn't give, not if I'd talked my 
tongue oflF. But there's the eighteen- 
pence, Mattie." 

^* Don't give it to me," said Mattie : 
^^ sixpence of it's yours, and you can give 
the rest to your mother. Only I must 
have some more paper, mustn't I ? " 

" Yes, I'll lend you the sixpence 
again," he said, *^ and to-morrow after- 
noon I'll take out whatever you've got 
ready, and that'll turn in a bit more." - 

Mattie 's heart was very glad about it ; 
it was so pleasant to feel that she was 
helping Mrs. Collins with- money, as well 
as by assisting in the family. Through 
Mattie's readiness and ability to take 
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charge of the baby, Mrs- Collins was able 
to go out to work for half a day, three 
or four times in the week, so that as yet 
she had found Mrs. Lees' words come 
truCj that she would find Mattie more 
of a help than a burden. 

In course of time Mattie got so expert 
in making her paper things, and" displayed 
so much taste, that they fetched more 
than they did at first — considerably more. 
This success emboldened her to beg of 
Mrs. Collins that Polly might be allowed 
to attend the National School (to which 
she was afterwards transferred) until her 
twelfth year. Poor Mattie had often felt 
a great longing to go herself — to be able 
to read easily, and write, and do figures ; 
and remembering how her mother used to 
deplore her inability to send her two 
children, Mattie was anxious to do for 
her sister what she was sure her mother 
would have done, had she been able. 
She had always sent them to a Sunday- 
school, and there Mattie got a little 
practice in rea^g, ajid leamt a hymn 
or two and a few texts, which she still re- 
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membered. But the religious instruction 
she received there had taken no deep hold 
of her child-mind, and she soon forgot 
everything that she had been taught, ex- 
cepting the hymns and verses which she 
had committed to'memory as lessons. 

Mrs. Collins did not send any of her 
children to a Sunday-school. The only 
way in which Sunday was observed by 
them was by extra dinner, and an extra 
furbishing of the children preparatory to 
their being taken out by their father in 
the afternoon, weather permitting. When 
weather didn't permit, the day was dis- 
tinguished by being much noisier than 
usual, owing to the exuberant overflow 
of fun or of ill-temper, as the emotional 
barometer rose or fell, in the young 
Collinses. Mattie wished very much 
that she could go to the Sunday-school ; 
but she always felt under such a sense 
of obligation to sacrifice self, and be de- 
voted to Mrs. Collins, that she could 
not venture to ask for anything like a 
personal favour. But one day, for Polly's 
sake, she made bold to suggest, that all 
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the children who were day scholars might 
also go to school on Sundays. But Mrs. 
Collins, in a careless manner, objected, 
saying — " There's no need, child, to keep 
'em at it seven days in the week; and 
besides, I like a bit 0' rest of a Sunday 
morning, and so do the master ; he's up 
early enough other mornings ; and you 
see I could never get 'em ready in time. 
Why, you know it takes me two good 
hours of a Sunday morning to wash and 
scrub 'em up, so as to see the colour o' 
their skin, and make 'em fit to go out 
with their father of afternoons. No, child, 
they'll do very well with the week-day 
schooling." Mrs. Collins, you perceive, 
did not in the least distinguish be- 
tween religious and secular instruction, 
or see any need for the former ; and 
when, to Mattie's great delight, her well- 
remembered Sunday-school teacher found 
her out, and called to ask for her and 
Polly, Mrs. Collins gave for answer just 
what she had said to Mattie ; and requests 

for them were made in vain. 

f 

Mattie couldn't help feeling sorry; it 
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would have made such a pleasant break 
in her monotonous life to go once a 
week amongst a number of tidily-dressed 
children, to hear the singing and listen 
to the teacher's voice again. But she 
didn't murmur. She had a sweet sub- 
missive spirit, and she felt that she 
must always succumb to the will of 
one who was so* good to herself and 
Polly, and to whom her mother had 
charged her to be faithful. 

The child made herself contented and 
happy in fulfilling her duty on week- 
days ; but on Sundays a sense of dis- 
satisfaction and longing possessed her 
for which she could not account, if 
indeed she could have expressed its 
existence. It was so vague that the 
only way in which she was conscious 
of it was in having to keep cheerful 
and even-tempered by a strong effort. 
But she overcame, and wore the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in God's sight of so great price, 
though she knew little or nothing of 
religion, its aids and consolations. But 
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in years to come, looking back upon 
those uncongenial and trying Sundays, 
she was wont to say, humbly, that 
" God had given her His grace and 
strength, unasked." 
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CHAPTEE III. 



HAPPY ANTICIPATIONS. 




|EN years passed away, and during 
that time nothing had happened 
materially to aflfect Mattie. Mrs. 
Collins's family had steadily increased to 
the number of nine, so that there were 
always babies for Mattie to attend to, 
and plenty of work to be done. She 
attached herself to them as if they were 
her own, and it was mainly owing to her 
care and attention that they grew up 
such straight-limbed, bonnie little speci- 
mens of humanity. 

She was now twenty years old, but was 
so shght and diminutive in person that 
she' looked yet like a child of fourteen. 
In face, however, she looked her years ; 
her large grey eyes were full of a sweet 
gravity, and her delicate oval face wore 
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generally a calm, staid expression which 
at once destroyed the idea of childish- 
ness which was suggested hy her shght 
figuie. 

Polly was very different in appearance. 
Though only fourteen years of age, she 
was much taller and stouter than Mattie, 
and gave promise of being a fine-looking 
girl. She had large dark eyes like her 
mother's, and wavy brown hair, which 
manifested its desire to fall into curls, 
in spite of the way in which she kept it 
bound up as became" a young servant. 
For Polly had now a situation as under 
nursemaid to a Scotch lady living in a 
grand house near Hyde Park, and was 
well satisfied with her new mode of life. 
Mattie's fingers had worked early and 
late at her paper flowers and other fancy 
things to get money enough to buy Polly 
decent clothes for service ; but Polly did 
not seem to think much of this devo- 
tion, and when the time of leave-taking 
arrived, she bade farewell to Mattie and 
the Collinses aU round alike, in a hght, 
jaunty spirit, and apparently with no 
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sense of obligation or gratitude to any 
of them. As for Mattie, her heart was 
abnost too fall for words ; she could only 
kiss and cling to her fine young sister, 
and falter out an entreaty that she would 
be good and faithful to her mistress, and 
a hope that she would prosper and be 
happy. 

Polly's manner disappointed her some- 
how, and caused her a little heart-aching ; 
but she immediately began making ex- 
cuses for her. " She is only a child; 
she will be more thoughtful by-and-by,. 
and care more for me. She seems light 
and happy now, and goes very willingly 
to her first situation. I ought to be glad 
of that, and so I am." 

How Mattie would have enjoyed going 
out in a similar wayl When feeling 
worn and worried with the numerous 
little Collinses, she often thought long- 
ingly of a comfortable, respectable situa- 
tion, in which she might know when her 
work was done, and have a tidy stock of 
clothes, and live amongst gentle people,, 
who knew far more than herself, and 
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might perhaps put her in the way of 
learning at least as much as Polly knew. 
But it was not to be thought of, Mrs. 
Collins would as soon have thought of 
cutting off her right hand as of letting 
Mattie go ; for she was not the strong, 
robust woman now that she was, when 
she took the orphans in ; and she was 
getting into a habit of saying in recog- 
nition of Mattie's increasing devotion 
to her and labour for her, '' Oh, little 
mother! whatever should I do without 
you?" This always invigorated suscep- 
tible Mattie, and filled her heart with a 
contentment and happiness which made 
it easy for her to trample down her long- 
ings for a change of service. 

During the past ten years the pros- 
pects of the Collinses had not much im- 
proved; but their children were getting 
on nicely. Bob, Mattie's enthusiastic 
salesman of old times, was quite an esta- 
blished business man of twenty. He was 
proprietor of a coffee-stall, and drove a 
brisk Tjrade. He was a steady, wide- 
awake fellow, and ambitious withal. It 
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was not his intention to stand at a coffee- 
stall, exposed to variable weather, all his 
life long; he had an idea of his own 
about business, and laboured accordingly 
to carry it out. He did not live at home 
now, but rented one room in a respect- 
able house, near the scene of his daily 
labours; for Bob did not venture to be- 
gin business too near Bethnal Green : 
his shrewdness convinced him of the 
t^uth contained in the words, "A pro- 
phet is not without honour, save in his 
own country and among his own kindred." 

He often visited home, however, to 
see how they were all getting on, and to 
have a chat with Mattie ; she had always 
been a favourite of his, and he of hers, 
and they talked together in most con- 
fidential, comfortable fashion, 

Charlie, the next boy, was getting on 
famously; he had long been an errand 
boy of good character, and now he was 
a porter in a large warehouse. Those 
below him in the family seemed also to 
give promise of being successful. 

As time passed on, Mattie grew to look 
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forward to Bob's weekly visits with a 
delight for which she could scarcely ao- 
count. Her step was lighter, and her 
face brighter on the day of his coming, 
and she almost unconsciously got into 
the habit of being more particular in 
the arrangement of her poor costume, 
and of displaying her best in the way of 
a collar or a bit of ribbon, when Bob 
was expected. 

There was a feeling of a similar nature 
stirring in Bob's bosom. It is just pos- 
sible that if Mattie had not been there, 
he would not have been so regular in 
his visits home. The little, womanly, 
demure girl was certainly an attraction; 
he addressed nearly all his conversation 
to her, telling her of his successes, of 
incidents in his daily life, and so forth, 
to all of which Mattie listened appre- 
ciatively, and in a happy frame of mind. 
One wet Sunday evening he was amongst 
the family, chatting with his mother and 
the children by the fireside, Mattie watch- 
ing him admiringly, and listening intently, 
as she nursed the baby. 

3 
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Presently Mrs. Collins said : *^ Now, 
children, it's time to go to bed. You 
sit still, Mattie, now baby's so quiet, 
and I'll see to 'em. Come, trot off! 
Wish Bob good-bye." 

The children reluctantly obeyed, and 
made their exit. 

** What a wet week we've had," said 
Mattie, when they were left alone. 
"How ever did you get on? I was 
thinking of you so every day, and felt 
sure as you wouldn't take proper care 
o' yourself. I'm sure I expected to see 
you come in to-day as hoarse as a cuckoo, 
and quite done up." 

" Then ain't you disappointed ? " said 
Bob, with a smile which he meant to be 
roguish. '*La, bless you, Mattie, you 
needn't be thinking as a drop o' rain 
'U wash the health out o' me so easy. 
I'm made o' tough stuff, and I've got 
used to the feel o' rain and wind, as 'ud 
nip some folks to death. Still, it ain't 
comfortable. I must say that it ain't 
comfortable, and I'm cat-like enough to 
wish myself indoors instead of out wheit 
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the streets is sloppy, and the wind plays 
pranks with chimhly-pots and tUes. I'll 
tell yon what, little mother," continned 
Bob, drawing his chair nearer to Mattie, 
in confidential fashion, ** and I haven't 
told anybody else, and I ain't a-going to, 
these few days- — ^I've got a plan in my 
noddle as, if I can carry it out, '11 keep 
me as safe from wind and weather as 
you'd like me to be. I've got my eye 
on a bit of a shop as 'ud make the splen- 
dashnsest little coffee shop as any gent 
'ud like to enter ; and, oh my I couldn't 
a trade be drove there by a henterprising 
cove like me I But I should want a 
partner, then, little mother — a nice little 
body to be behind the counter with me, 
helping to serve, and saying pretty civil 
things as 'ud bring reg'lar caUers. What 
d'ye say to that, eh? " And Bob leant 
his arm on the back of Mattie's chair, 
and touched her tiny ear softly. The 
touch sent a thrill through her, and she 
could not repress a start and a blush. 
Instead of replying to Bob, she bent 
rather Qpnfusedly over the baby to untie 
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and tie its shoestring. "That 'ud be 
a change of life for somebody I'm a- 
thinking of," continued Bob, father en- 
joying her embarrassment J "from nursing 
to serving in a nice little shop, dressed 
up so spruce and tidy, and looking as 
clean and pretty as a new doll. A coffee- 
shop keeper's wife ought always to look 
clean and nice, amongst the shining 
cups and saucers, and the fine hot 
coffee. And then think of enlarging 
the business after a time, little mother, 
and having a regular cook-shop, where 
everything 'ud be cheap and wholesome, 
and well cooked and served I My eye ! 
wouldn't Bob Collins like that sort o* 
thing! What do you think of it, 
Mattie ? " 

" It would be fine for you. Bob," said 
Mattie, quietly, trying hard to be per- 
fectly natural ; "I am sure you'd like 
it very much, and I know you'd get on 
first-rate." 

"With somebody ^^^ rejoined Bob, touch- 
ing the little ear again, and with the 
same effect as before. Mattie recovered. 
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herself more easily this time though, and 
said, — 

"When do you think about trying 
shop-keeping ? " 

" Directly I sees my way quite clear," 
he replied. *^ But I'm not a-going to 
be in too much of a hurry to change. 
I won't begin no renting concern without 
a bit of capital ; it ain't what I like to 
think of, shutting up shop. I want to 
begin so as I can be pretty sure o' going 
straight for'ard. And that'll take a year 
or two yet, I know, though I am saving 
up as hard as I can, and I never spends 
a penny in 'bacca or a drop o' drink, 
except my own coffee, which, of course, 
is cheap at cost price. And now, little 
mother, be sure you don't breathe a word 
o' this to mother, nor nobody, or else I 
shall wish as I hadn't told you. It'll 
be time enough to tell them of it when 
I can see my way clear to begin ; but I 
thought as I ought to teU you — 'cos — 
*cos — I always tell you everything." 

" It's vety good of you. Bob," said 
Mattie, without looking at him, ** and 
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you may be sure as I shan't tell nobody. 
And I hope you'll have good success; 
for I'm sure it 'ud be a comfort to know 
as you was indoors somewhere, on such 
days as we've had lately. I'm sure I 
was quite upset, thinking as you might 
be wet through, and then go and sit down 
when you got in, without ever thinking 
of changing your things. I know what 
a one you used to be at home." 

Mattie looked up quite easily now, and 
by the time Mrs. Collins re-entered the 
room, she had quite recovered her seK- 
possession ; but from that hour she could 
never meet Bob's glance without a little 
feeling of shyness and timidity, which 
had never before affected their inter- 
course. 

She thought over all he had said and 
suggested in that Sunday evening chat, 
and it seemed to put new life into her. 
She was not always to be the drudge 
that she had been for the last ten 
years; there was to be a change in 
her poor life some day, and she was to 
have a home of her own, and somebody 
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to love her and take care of her; and 
she was to be looked to for assistance in 
mfibking a business prosper, and to be so 
respectable and respected all her life long. 
This new hope inspired her with a hearty 
cheerfulness which made the atmosphere 
in which she moved more smmy. " I 
must do everything I can for good Mrs. 
Collins and the children, while Tm with 
them," she said to herself; and the result 
was that Mrs. Collins grew more than 
ever to regard her services as indis- 
pensable, and she said more frequently 
and fervently, "Whatever should I do 
without you, little mother ? " 

Months passed by, and though Bob 
visited home every Simday, and talked 
confidentially, as usual, to Mattie, he 
did not again allude very explicitly to 
his future prospects. But Mattie did 
not mind ; she knew that he was steadily 
reaching forward to the desired goal; 
and pondering on that conversation which 
she had treasured up in her heart, kept 
her hope and her confidence in him- 
vigorous. 
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HREE years passed away, and 
Bob was beginning to feel tbat 
he might now think of preparing 
to set up for himself in business ; and 
that his father and mother might be ap- 
prised of his plans. Mat tie had never 
mentioned a word about them to any- 
body; but Mrs. CoUins had frequently 
said to her that she felt sure Bob would 
be a regular business-man some day, and 
then she would archly ask Mattie who 
was to be his housekeeper when he had 
a house of his own. Mrs. Collins saw 
which way the wind blew; she needed 
not to be told that something of a tender 
and confidential nature had passed, and 
still passed, between the young folks. 
"Ah mel what a day it'll be when 
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I shall have to give you up, Mattie ! ' ' 
she would say ; and then get for a reply, 
*' Don't fret, Mrs. Collins, I've never said 
a word about leaving you, and who knows 
whether I ever shall ? " 

About this time Polly wrote to say 
that she had got quite tired of her situ- 
ation, and of children altogether ; and 
she begged Mattie to try and get her 
a new situation in London as housemaid, 
and meanwhile would Mrs. CoUins let 
her come "home "for a week or two, to 
have time to do a bit of sewing before 
she went out again? Her present lot 
was BO dull ; they lived quite out in the 
coimtry, in the sight of gloomy moun- 
tains; it took all the spirit out of her, 
and she could bear it no longer. Such 
was the strain in which she wrote, and 
tender-hearted "little mother Mattie'* 
felt very sorry for her, and represented 
her case to Mrs. CoUins in the most 
pitiful light, begging her to say that she 
might come. " Polly's life must be so 
different up in Scotland, to what it was 
when the family lived in London." 
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" Yes, sure, child ; she may come and 
welcome," said Mis. Collins, "but I 
reckon she don't know which side her 
bread's buttered on, to want to leave 
a healthy country place to come and 
drudge in a London house. But let her 
have a taste of it, and perhaps she'U 
pretty soon be glad to get away again." 

So next time Bob paid his home-visit, 
Mattie got him to write a note for her to 
Polly, saying how sorry she was to hear 
that she was so uncomfortable, and tell- 
ing her to come when she liked, and 
enquiries should at once be made after 
another situation for her. 

In the course of a month she arrived, 
looking as bonnie and blooming as High- 
land air could make her, and fall of life 
and spirits, which agreeably disappointed 
Mattie, who expected to see all the ill- 
eflfects of her having pined in dulness for 
so long a time.. 

Polly was quite a full-grown young 
woman, and had a gay dashing way of 
her own, which made Mattie feel very 
insignificant in her presence, and as if 
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she were the younger sister, and Polly 
the elder. Polly laughed and chatted 
of her three years' doix^gs with much 
vivacity ; she told of persons, places, and 
things she had seen, all with so much 
intelligence, that Mattie and Mrs. Collins 
were quite carried away by the charm 
of her talk and manner, and did not re- 
gret that day after day passed by, without 
their hearing of a new situation for her. 

Yet Mattie was not satisfied with her 
sister ; she felt the want of something in 
her which she could scarcely define. 
Polly was playful with her rather than 
affectionate and confiding, patted her on 
the head or cheek in a patronizing way, 
as if she were a child instead of a woman 
of twenty-three ; called her a '* mite," 
and '^ child,'' and *^you little thing;" 
but never sat down by her, and put her 
arms roimd her in sisterly fashion, to ask 
her how she had been getting on in her 
monotonous groove, during the last three 
years, what she intended to do in the 
future, or to speak in a gentle, serious 
way of their mutual interests. And how 
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pleased poor Mattie would have been if 
she had ! 

Though Polly was familiar and kind in 
her way, Mattie felt that a great gulf 
of difference separated them; their 
natures were such decided opposites that 
they could never coalesce. But Mattie 
could not openly find fault with her, only 
in secret she sighed to think that Polly 
was not different, and she could not help 
feeling disappointed in her. 

There was some one else who felt the 
charm of her manner, and that was Bob. 
She seemed to bewitch him as she chat- 
tered away to him with volubility, and 
with a lively, smiling manner, to which 
he had not hitherto been accustomed. 
She put poor little Mattie quite in the 
shade when he was there, nor was she 
altogether unconscious of it either. But 
then, she said to herself, if Mattie didn't 
talk, she might herself, instead; and 
Bob and everybody else knew what a 
quiet little old woman Mattie was ; what 
did she care for being noticed and ad- 
mired ? Nothing, to be sure ; but Polly 
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did, even by Bob, her old playfellow. 
And it never entered her mind that any- 
thing in the way of love existed or could 
exist between him and little Mattie. 

Bob couldn't be familiar with Polly for 
the life of him. When he went home 
the first Sunday after her arrival he ex- 
pected to see her very little different 
from the Polly who went away three 
years before. But instead of that, he 
saw a tall young woman, of somewhat 
brilliant appearance, smiling and patron- 
izing in her way, and as self-possessed as 
a queen. ^*Why, is this Polly?" he 
said, awkwardly, as he took her proffered 
hand, and then he actually blushed, 
partly with surprise, partly with embar- 
rassment, and became constrained in his 
manner and conversation. Mattie, with 
her quick, susceptible nature, at once dis- 
cerned the effect which Polly wrought 
upon him, and a slight fear crept into her 
heart which made her feel helpless and 
sad. It was nothing like jealousy, which 
makes the bosom tempestuous as a storm- 
lashed sea; on the contrary, Mattie was 
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conscious of nothing but a sinking of 
heart ; and she felt that she must just 
wait quietly and watch what would come 
of this threatened trouble. Ill at ease, 
Bob sat by Polly, fascinated by her 
chatter, which was addressed almost ex- 
clusively to him. And when she asked 
what he had been doing all this long 
time, and what he was doing now, he 
couldn't say a word about his coflfee-stall, 
but he merely informed her that he was 
jusb thinking of going into business, in 
the eating-house line. She hoped he 
would get on, and if he wanted any one 
to serve when his business increased, why 
he might just think of her, she said. It 
was what she should like above all things, 
to serve in a shop. '^ And don't you 
think I should make a capital business- 
woman. Bob ? " she added, with a gay- 
laugh. 

Scarcely knowing what he said. Bob 
answered, '* First-rate ! " and then he 
turned half apologetically to Mattie, who 
sat pale and silent a little behind him, 
and said, ** And I think our little mother 
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would, too, for all she's so quiefc and 
little ; she'd look neat and pretty behind 
a counter, I know." 

** Mattie isn't out out for business," 
rejoined Polly; **she haven't got the 
spirit for it, have you, Mattie ? You'd 
rather be amongst children, and pots 
and pans, wouldn't you?" 

*' I don't know ; I think I should like 
business very much," she said, quietly. 

" Sometimes the quiet ones are more 
fit for it than the noisy ones," said Mrs. 
Collins, pointedly, who did not like the 
turn the conversation had taken. She 
could brook no disparagement of Mattie. 
"Anybody as can manage a house and 
children like Mattie can, could manage 
a business pretty well, I'll be bound. 
Anyways, I shouldn't be afeared to trust 
a business to Mattie; only if I could 
have my way, I'd keep her here aU my 
life, and never let her think o' nothing 
else, though that's awful selfish, I know. 
But I can't a-bear to think o' losing 
her." 

^* WeU, I suppose it aiu't very likely as 
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Mattie is going to set up shop," laughed 
Polly, "so you needn't fret about that. . 
But don't forget to bear me in mind. 
Bob, if you do want a server. You know 
I am free to go any day. Mrs. Collins, 
nor nobody else, don't cling to me, and 
say they couldn't do without me. I'd 
leave service any day, wherever I was, to 
go into business. I always liked the 
thought of a shop." 

"But you might get with some lady 
as wouldn't like to part with you, Polly," 
said Mattie. 

" Oh, that wouldn't make the least dif- 
ference," replied Polly; "I shouldn't 
think it right to let anything like that 
stand in my way of getting on — of course 
not. We must always look out for our- 
selves, you know." 

Mattie mused in quiet surprise on this. 
On what a different principle she had 
been acting all her life long ! 

That night the sleep of three of that 
humble family was affected by the day's 
words and circumstances. 

Bob was very discomposed. Polly's 
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words had suggested new ideas which 
he scarcely liked to admit, but which 
yet forced themselves in upon him. She 
would make a capital business- woman ; 
he could not gainsay it ; she was so full 
of spirit and life, and so attractive in 
her ways, and so good-looking. Then 
what possessed her to smile upon him 
as she did, and take so much notice of 
him? Was she fond of him? Mattie 
had never been like that to him in her 
life. Perhaps Mattie didn't really care 
for him, though she was a kind, good- 
hearted little soul ; he would always say 
that for her. And what a treasure his 
mother thought her 1 It seemed a thou- 
sand pities to think of parting them. 
Mattie seemed just fit for the place she 
was in ; and if she would really like to 
stay with his mother, perhaps it would 
be aU for the best that she should do 
so, and he might come to be able to 
give up the idea of removing her, if — 
etc., etc. 

And the **if" was revolved till Bob 
feU asleep. 
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Polly^s heart was too full of new ideas 
and hopes to permit her to fall asleep 
very easily. Yes, she would certainly 
do her best to get into Bob's shop. How 
much more congenial than service it 
would be to her. Then he had had 
some thoughts of taking Mattie; but 
wasn't the idea ridiculous ? Bob seemed 
a very shy fellow now, but he might 
come after a bit to wish to have such 
a fine-looking, business-like young woman 
as herself, not only to serve, but to be 
mistress of the shop. To be sure, she 
had always thought of having a much 
sprucer sort of fellow than Bob for a 
husband; still, as he was going into 
business, he would get to dress better, 
and look nicer than he did at present, 
and perhaps she could bring her mind 
to have him, if he seemed to want her 
very much. It would be grand to be 
in business, dressed nicely, and having 
people dropping in and out all day to 
chat to, and serve. Mattie was totally 
unfit for that sort of thing, and, of course, 
must not think of it. When would Bob 
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come again ? She hoped very soon : 
she would keep on at him in a gentle 
way until he promised to take her, at 
least, for a shop-woman. 

Mattie was wakeful, too, thinking on 
the same suhject. Her heart was very 
heavy, yet she asked herself why should 
it be? Was she going to be jealous of 
her sister? Was she going to distrust 
Bob ? Certainly Bob had never in so 
many plain words asked her to be his 
wife : but it was a thing understood 
between them, and was often alluded 
to, in a playful, affectionate way. Then 
Bob knew that she loved and cared for 
him very much, and she believed that 
he loved her as well, or nearly so. He 
had given many little proofs of his love ; 
and then he had come so regularly to 
see her, and had seemed so happy in 
her society. Mattie thought of all this ; 
then she contrasted herself with her 
sister, and she could not help admitting 
that Polly was much more adapted for 
business than herself, but not for being 
Bob's wife. No, Mattie would not admit 
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that ; for she felt that Polly would not 
love him and care for him half so well 
as she would herself. Polly might cer- 
tainly make a better business-woman; 
she was so well-grown, and had such 
assurance, and such a ready tongue, — 
even Bob must see that in these respects 
she was greatly Mattie's superior. But 
would all that weigh anything with Bob ? 
.Would he care more for that than for 
wifely tenderness and devotion ? Mattie 
had not that assurance which would 
enable her to return a decided " No " 
to these distressing queries — hence her 
heart-heaviness; but she tried to hope 
for the best. Nevertheless the haunting 
fear remained that Polly would so work 
upon Bob as entirely to supplant her. 
Should she tell Polly confidingly that 
this business had been talked over long 
ago, that she was to be Bob's wife and 
assistant in shop-keeping, and that, there- 
fore, Polly had better not think of any- 
thing but service for some time to come ? 
"No," answered Mattie to herseK; "I 
will say nothing in it, lest I might stand 
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in the way of plans which Bob may 
think it best to make. I will be quiet, 
and wait patiently to see how things 
will turn out ; and I will try to have 
faith in Bob." 

This resolve was hopefully made; but 
it did not lift much of the weight from 
Mattie's heart ; and she lay awake a 
long time thinking : her mind was too 
discomposed to permit of her sleeping. 




OHAPTEE V, 



A BITTEB DISAPPOINTMENT, 




lUEING the next few weeks Mafctie 
found that her fears were any- 
thing but groundless. No one 
could help seeing that a change had 
come over Bob. He was certainly as 
kind and chatty as ever to her, but his 
manner partook more of the boyish 
famiUarity of long' ago than of the recent 
manly affection and respect. Then he 
grew to treat her as other members of 
the family, not caring to sit near her, 
or to be alone with her; and awhile 
since these were, in his estimation, privi- 
leges which he took every opportunity 
of enjoying. Then Mat tie felt sure that 
Polly was being taken more and more 
into his confidence and favour ; indeed, 
Polly made no attempt to conceal the 
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fact. She frequently went out alone, 
and on her return gave Mattie to under- 
stand that she had had a companion in 
her walk, leaving no doubt as to his 
identity. She also grew somewhat super- 
cilious, and more patronising in her 
manner towards her elder sister, which 
stung poor Mattie sorely, though she 
bore it without a word of remonstrance 
or displeasure. 

But the effects of all this heart-trouble 
soon showed themselves. Mattie became 
quiet and spiritless, and went about her 
daily duties Kke an automaton. E[er 
shght form grew thinner, and her gentle 
eyes lost their lustre. 

" What's the matter with you, Mattie 
dear ? " asked Mrs. Collins one day, being 
struck by the unusual paUor of her face. 

"Not much," answered Mattie, with a 
pitiful attempt to smile. " I feel rather 
heavy somehow, but p'r'aps it'll soon pass 
off." 

" I should thiri you ought to feel light 
enotigh, for see how thin you're getting ! 
You ought to have some medicine, Mattie; 
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Vm sure you ain't well ; you look like a 
walking ghost." 

**I don't need medicine," answered 
Mattie, listlessly. She knew that her 
suflfering was such as doctor' stuff could 
not alleviate. 

** Then something's troubling you,'* 
said Mrs. Collins, decidedly. ^' Tell me, 
Mattie, have you had any row or upset 
with Bob ? " 

" No, indeed, Mrs. Collins, nothing of 
the sort." 

" Then what's the matter between you 
two ? . There's something, I do believe ; 
for he haven't been as reg'lar as usual 
lately, and yon don't seem the same like 
towards each other." 

** There's no change in mey^ said 
Mattie, *'and if there is in Bob I've given 
him no cause as I know of. But don't 
speak of it, Mrs. Collins ; it seems to upset 
me to speak of it ; and, above all, please 
don't speak to Bob about it, will you ? ' ' 

^*Well, I don't see why I should 
promise that, Mattie, But any way I'll 
promise not to speak UTiless I see some- 
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thing that won't let me keep qniet ; then 
I must out with it whether it oflfends or 
not. If I thought it, was Bob a-making 
you feel and look as you do this minute, 
I'd let loose at him the very next time 
lie darkened these doors 1 '.' 

This conversation dittressed Mattie 
greatly. If she could be shut up some- 
where alone, away from all inquiring eyes 
and tongues, she thought she could bear 
anything, even the slaying of all her 
hopes, the complete blasting of her hap- 
piness. But to have every wound of her 
heart exposed and probed and commented 
upon, though ever so kindly, \/as almost 
too dreadful for her to endure. 

One evening Bob came in and found 
her alone. Polly was out, Mrs. Collins 
was gone out on a few errands, and the 
children were in bed. 

*' All alone, Mattie ? " said Bob, in an 
indifferent tone, not attempting to give 
a kiss or caress, as he had been in the 
habit of doing. 

** Yes," said Mattie, feebly, as she rose 
to put a chair for him. 
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" Don't trouble about a chair," he said, 
" I'm not come to stj|,y." 

" You scarcely ever come to stay now," 
said Mattie. 

*' Well, I've been so busy, Mattie ; and 
you know I must wean myself altogether 
from home soon. I shall soon begin shop, 
and then there can be no coming home — 
at least, not often." 

** Are you soon beginning ? " said Mat- 
tie, as calmly as if not a word had ever 
been said about her being concerned in 
it. " How is it you haven't spoke about 
it lately?" 

**Well, you know, I've altered my 
plans a bit," said Bob, standing over by 
the fireplace with his hands in his pockets, 
and looking out of the window as he spoke. 
Mattie's heart beat almost audibly, and 
she felt thankful that he was not looking 
at her. ^*I've been thinking, you know, 
Mattie, that I ought to have some strong, 
strapping body to help me start the 
bis'ness; somebody as can laugh and 
chatter to custorders, to bring 'em again 
and again, and as can take real hard work 
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Upon herself, too; for shop's no play- 
game, I can tell you ; it gets a good day's 
work out of anybody as gives theirselves 
to it." Mattie listened like a statue. 
After a pause, Bob proceeded, " And I've 
made up my miad that you haven't the 
strength and the knack for it, Mattie.. 
You're more fit for a quiet life, miading 
house and children, and all like that. 
I'm sure you ain't fit for business, and 
I oughtn't ever to have asked you to take 
part in mine. Then, you're so happy 
here with mother, that it 'ud seem a 
pity to take you away, and I know it 'ud 
upset her dreadful to be parted from you. ■ 
But there's Polly, as nobody looks to, 
and she's as strong again as you, and 
can chatter to strangers Hke a magpie, 
and have got such life and spirit in her : 
she seems just cut out for a coflfee-shop. 
Then, you see, the poor thing have got 
no home or situation, and I am sure, 
as you're her sister, you'll fall in with 
what I've got to say, Mattie, and that 
is, that Polly should come and be my 
shop-woman. You see, it 'ud be better 
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for all parties — ^for mother, as wants to 
keep you ; for Polly, as wants a home ; 
for me and the bis'ness ; and for you, 
Mattie, as likes a quiet life, and could 
live on comfortably with mother. Don't 
you think so? " 

** Where would Polly lodge?" said 
Mattie, calmly, but huskily. 

Bob looked at her then. Her face 
was quite white ; her Ups too were white 
and dry. 

" Are you ill, Mattie ? " he asked. 

"No, no," she answered quickly. 
" Tell me, how would PoUy lodge? " 

"At the shop with me, I suppose," 
he replied, looking from her again. 

" Then you would marry her, Bob ? " 

" I think it would be the best thing I 
could do, don't you, Mattie ? " 

" Yes, if you do," said Mattie. " She 
would be safe, and she would have a 
home, and somebody to take care of her. 
When will it be?" Having eUcited 
so much, Mattie felt that she must 
know everything, even though the in- 
formation should fill her cup of bitterness 
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to overflowing, and she should sink under 
its weight. 

'' In the course of a month, I think,'' 
answered Bob. ^'You won't be against 
it, Mattie ? " 

'' No." 

" I thought you would be willing to 
give in to your sister, 'cos you're a good 
little soul," said Bob, in the old tone 
of tenderness, which hurt Mattie more 
than anything he had said. For the 
first time during this interview she had 
to struggle to keep back rising tears, 
and struggle hard too. ^' And you'll wish 
us well, I know," added Bob. 

*^Yes, I hope you will be happy and 
prosperous," uttered Mattie, feeling as 
if she were reading her own death- 
warrant, rather than speaking words of 
congratulation. 

" I hope so too," rejoined Bob. " And 
I'm sure I'm quite glad to think of 
having you for some sort of relation, 
Mattie. You see you'U be my dear good 
little sister for ever, and you'll find me 
a good brother, I'll be bound. And now 
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I must be off ; I daresay you and Polly 
'11 chat together about the wedding, and 
arrange things. I don't want any great 
fuss, you know. I'm sorry mother ain't 
in, but you can tell her as I shall try to 
be down to-morrow night to talk this 
over with her. Good-night, Mattie." 
He said this as he moved towards the 
door, adjusting his cap with both hands. 

" Good-night, Bob," said Mattie, with- 
out moving. And he went out, closing 
the door gently. 

Mattie moved to a chair with a high 
back, for she needed its support for her 
head. There she sat with closed eyes, 
her white lips parted, and her breath 
coming in little gasps, her hands hanging 
down lifelessly beside her. She felt 
stunned. All that she had dreaded was 
come upon her ; her worst fears were 
realised. And in her extremity she had 
no one to turn to. She cried in the 
anguish of her desolation, " my God ! " 
But she knew little about Him : she knew 
not how to get His comfort, and consola- 
tion, and strength, for her time of trouble. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



A SOEROWFUL STOBT. 




|HEN Mrs. Collins came in, she 
found Mattie sitting in that life- 
less condition. Mattie roused 
herself at the sound of an entry, but, 
in spite of all her efforts at self-control, 
she could not get the mastery of herself. 
She sank back in her chair, threw 
her apron over her head, and uttered 
a groan. 

** Whatever's the matter ? " exclaimed 
Mrs. Collins, rather alarmed. " You are 
ill, Mattie dear. Tell me what's the 
matter." 

She drew down the apron from Mattie's 
face, and stroked her head. 

Mattie caught at her skirt, and leaned 
forward against her; it was a mute 
appeal for comfort of some kind. 
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"I'll send for a doctor, Mikttie, my 
poor dear, if IVe got to work day and 
night to pay for him. Come, let me help 
you to bed.' ' 

"No, no, Mrs. Collins, I'm not iU — 
I'm only overcome a bit, and I shaU soon 
be better. Doctors can't do anything 
for one's trouble when it ain't body 
trouble and pain. Physic don't do for 
the feelings in here^ does it?" said 
Mattie, pressing her hands to her 
heart. 

"Then what is it ails you, dear? 
What have been troubling you like this 
whilst I was away? You was right 
enough when I went out." 

" Take off your things, and come and 
sit down, Mrs. Collins, and I'll teU you. 
I think it's best as I should teU you, and 
then no more need be said about it. 
Indeed, you must promise that you 
won't say anything about it, but let 
everything as comes to pass happen as 
a matter of course. Promise me, now, 
that you'll not make a bit o' stir, or say 
anything about it." 
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" Well, I won't, if you don't want me 
to," said Mrs. Collins, taking a seat beside 
Mattie, ready and waiting for her tale of 
sorrow. 

"Bob has been in," began Mattie, in 
a low, tearfal voice, though no tears 
came, or seemed likely to come, from 
her dry, unnaturally bright eyes ; " and 
he's been telling me of the new plans he's 
been making about his business, and all 
that ; and all the old plans are upset and 
done away with. I daresay it'll be all 
for the best, Mrs. Collins, and I'm 
ashamed to think as I'm put out so about 
it, and especially that you should see and 
know it. But nobody else shall know it, 
not another soul, if you'll only be so good as 
to keep quiet about it, as you've promised; 
and I know you wiQ, Mrs. Collins, dear, 
because it would almost kill me to have 
Bob, or Polly, or anybody else, know that 
I was suffering about it.' ' 

Mrs. Collins closed her.lips firmly, and 
listened without a word. 

Mattie resumed: **And Bob has de 
cided to let me stay with you for ever, 

6 
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if you'll have me, and marry Polly 
instead, because she's more fit for busi- 
ness — stronger and bigger, and more 
lively than me. P'r'aps he thought as 
I never took much notice of what he used 
^ say, when he led me to look forward 
to going into business with him; and 
p'r'aps be thought as I never cared for 
him much, because I couldn't chatter, 
and say all sorts o' fond things, as some 
girls would. Anyhow, he didn't say it 
unkind, but as a matter of course, as if 
he thought I shouldn't mind a bit about 
it. And so I didn't say a word, and, of 
course, he thought as I didn't mind: 
but it seemed to turn me upside down, . 
Mrs. Collins, and I can't help feeling so 
for a bit ; but I shall get over it by-and- 
by, and come to think more cheerful 
about it, I daresay." 

" It's all come of that PoUy, the for- 
ward wench I " exclaimed Mrs. ColKns, 
angrily, '^ and 'Pll see whether she shall 
step into your lawfol place like that I 
Bob must be mad to think o' marrying 
her ; she've been bewitching of him, poor 
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foot! with her fast tongue and ways. 
And a pretty sort o' wife she'd make 
him, as cares for nobody but herself. To 
think as I took her in and housed her all 
these weeks for that, and she've nerer 
turned her hand to anything, olr cared 
to try to get another sitiwation. Of 
course she've had her eye on Bob and 
his bis'ness all the while, and what did 
she care for going out to^ service agam ? " 
" Oh, Mrs. Collins 1 you mustn't talk 
like that," pleaded Mattie, " I wouldn't 
have Bob interfered with, in what he 
thinks it best to do, not for all the world I 
If he likes Polly better than ever he liked 
me, why of course he ought to marry 
her, and she may make him a very good 
wife; I do hope she will, J'm sure. 
Please don't say a word against it to 
her nor to Bob ; they'd only think as I'd 
urged you on to it, and I couldn't a-bear 
to let 'em think as I was put out about 
it. You won't say nothing, will you? 
Promise me again — do! Bob's coming 
to-morrow night to talk it over with you ; 
and I beg of you not to let him think as 
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I've taken it a bit to heart. It 'ad do 
no good : it 'ad only make Bob ancom- 
fortable, p'r'aps, and make me wish I was 
dead." 

^' It's a scandaloas shame, that's what 
it isl" said Mrs. Collins. "And yoa 
such a good little soul, as 'ad make sach 
a good little wife, and oaght to have one 
o' the best husbands in the world! 
P'r'aps it's for that as you ain't to have 
Bob, though I'm his own mother as says 
it ; but, maybe, you're to have a better, 
my dear, one as 'ud think too much of 
you to let the showiest Polly in the 
world put you down." 

Mattie shook her head. "No, Mrs. 
Collins, I've thought once about marry- 
ing, and I never can again. But I can't 
expect to stay with you always, 'specially 
now the children are getting up out o' 
the way. I'll get some sort of a situa- 
tion. I'm willing to work for my living, 
and I shall soon feel quite able." 

" So you Bhall work, if you like, Mattie; 
but you mustn't leave me. You must 
make my home yours as long as I've 
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got one, — ^that is, if you don't go to one 
of your own. I was a-thinking whatever 
the place would seem like without the 
little mother; but I could ha' put up 
with it, if it had been for her to go away 
to a home of her own, much happier than 
this. As that ain't to be just yet, Mattie 
dear, you must try and make up your 
mind to stay here till some good fellow 
comes to 'tice you away. And if you 
must work, why you know you can get 
a living any day with clean hands, making 
them flowers and things so lovely, and 
it's work as you like, so you mustn't 
think o' running off to service ; I couldn't 
hear o' such a thing nohow." 

"You are very kind, Mrs. Collins," 
said Mattie, wearily. "You always was 
kind to me, and I'm sure I should be 
sorry to leave you. If you're willing for 
me to litter your place day after day with 
my mess of paper and paste, I'll be only 
too glad to stay ; but I must pay for my 
board and lodging the same as I should 
in anybody else's house,Vcos you see, now 
the children are growing up, I ain't doing 
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like for you in return, for my keep. Now 
don't say a word against it, Mrs. Collins," 
added Mattie, as she saw that the kind 
Bonl scorned tiie proposal and was about 
to protest against it. "If you don't agree 
to my terms, I shan't agree to stay, you 
know. And now I think I'll go to bed, 
if you don't want me to do anything ; 
for I can't talk to anybody to-night, so 
I should like to get out o' the way before 
Mr. CoUins or Polly comes in." 

" Ay, do go, poor dear ! " said Mrs. 
Collins. '* And I'll bring ye up a cup 
o' tea or something." 

" Indeed, no, — such extravagance 1 " ex- 
claimed Mattie, in a playful manner, as 
she rose from her seat. But the forced 
smile faded instantly from her wan face, 
" Good-night, Mrs. Collins," she said^ 
calmly, and as she spoke she slid her arms 
round her foster-mother's waist and leaned 
against her bosom, — a^ bit pf demon- 
strativeness which was most unusual. It 
affected Mrs. Collins powerfully. She 
held the little head with both her hands* 
and her tears fell upon it. Mattie looked 
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up with her tearless eyes and said, " DonH^ 
Mrs. Collins ! Why should you cry ? I'm 
afraid I've troubled you. Kiss me, and 
I'll go." They kissed each other, and 
Mattie added, earnestly, "You won't say 
anything to Polly, will you ? And don't 
bi9 cross with her, Mrs. Collins." 

"No, no; I won't do nothing against 
what you like, Mattie," promised Mrs; 
CoUins, in broken accents. And Mattie 
went away satisfied. 

The next day Bob came and talked 
to his mother on the important subject 
of his fature. She gave him no word 
of encouragement, commendation, or 
gidvice; aiid, for Mattie's sake, she said 
nothing against his plans. She listened 
to all he had to say, and let it pass as a 
matter of course. 

" You're old enough now. Bob, to know 
how to act for yourseK," she said. " I 
hope you're doing the thing as is rights 
that's aU." 

" I think I am," he replied. 

PoUy was in high spirits about the 
forthcoming event, and did not disguise 
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it either. Mrs. Collins was often on the 
point of *' giving her the length of her 
tongue" on the subject; but an appeal- 
ing look from Mattie deterred her ; and 
she contented herself with merely saying, 
" The less fuss you make over this busi- 
ness while you're here, the better I shall 
be pleased, Polly." And she showed 
utter indifference to all the preparations 
that were being made. 

Mattie got many a heart-stab from her 
thoughtless sister during those weeks of 
preparation. Often and often, as she 
bent over the work in which she was 
assisting Polly, she would draw in ' her 
breath, as if in physical pain, and pause 
with contracted brows. But it was only 
the sore spirit that was hurt. 

It was a wonder that she kept up as 
she did ; for she was reduced to a state 
of extreme bodily weakness; and Mrs. 
Collins averred that she didn't eat enough 
to keep a bird alive. The fact was, a 
certain kind of pride sustained her during 
that trying time; and she determined 
that Polly and Bob should never know 
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that she Buffered aught through their 
marriage. So she strained every nerve 
day after day to appear calm ; she smiled, 
and talked, and worked, as if this affair 
was quite congenial to her ; and only 
those who looked deep could detect what 
was passing beneath such an exterior. 

She had no difficulty in appearing calm 
before Bob; for it seemed as if recent 
words and acts of his, had dammed up the 
stream of her affection for him. A degree 
of vindictiveness seemed to thrust out 
the old love, and she felt that he had 
wronged her cruelly ; but she would not 
let him see that she felt this. 

When the wedding was over, and the 
young folks were gone to their new home, 
she succumbed to the strain which had 
been put upon her powers of endurance. 
She was "just like a dead thing," as Mrs. 
Collins remarked — so listless and joyless. 
The light which had so long gleamed 
above her, brightening her monotonous 
existence, and promising fuller radiance 
in the future, was extinguished for ever. 
She felt that life would never be any 
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more to her than it had been in the 
joyless past, and thinking of how many 
years were probably before her, her heart 
sank within her, and she longed for 
death. Poor child ! she knew not where 
to look for comfort : siioh as Mrs. Collins 
had to give was of no efficacy. Of the 
Comforter, the Strengthener of the weary 
and heavy-laden, the All-merciful, she 
knew comparatively nothing; but He 
knew her, and saw her need, and sent 
a messenger of His love to her. 





CHAPTEE VII. 

COMFOBT FOB THE SAD. 

BOM house to house of the street 
in which Mr. CoUins livq^d, went 
an unwonted visitor. The inhabi- 
tants had been accustomed to see from 
time to time young men distributing 
tracts, or *' the parson " flitting hither 
and thither to any who had sent for him. 
But when a tidily-dressed, intelligent- 
faced, motherly-looking woman appeared 
on the scene, calling at every house, and 
speaking to its occupiers in the homely 
famiHar way, in which their own neigh- 
hours and friends spoke to them, they 
wondered and felt interested; for it was 
something new to them. This woman, 
whom I will call Maiy Blake for th§ 
nonce, presently arrived at Mrs. Cqllins's. 
Mattie was at home alone. It was a 
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warm, sunny day, and she sat with the 
house-door open, but behind it, leaning 
back in an old arm-chair, listlessly making 
paper-roses. Her thin hands performed 
their task mechanically, while her 
thoughts were on anything but her work. 
Her thin lips were firmly closed, and 
there was a hard look in her sunken eyes, 
which seemed to repel rather than invite 
sympathy. 

Mary Blake's knock did not startle 
her. Without moving, she uttered a 
quiet "Come in," careless whether it 
was neighbour or stranger. She felt 
slightly interested as the open, motherly 
face appeared and greeted her with a 
kind smile. 

"Good afternoon, my child," said 
Mary. "You are busy at your pretty 
work ; but if you'll allow me to sit down 
with you a few minutes, I won't hinder 
you." 

"Yes, do, please," said Mattie, rising 
to put a chair for her gentle-voiced 
visitor. But Mary prevented her, say- 
ing,— 
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" Sit you still, child ; you don't look 
too well able to wait on anybody, and 
I'm hale and strong, thank God ! What's 
the matter with you ? Have you been 
iU long ? " 

Mary sat down beside Mattie as she 
spoke, and rested on her knee the book 
which she carried about with her. 
. " I'm not iU," said Mattie. " I've got 
nothing the matter with me as doctors 
could cure. I'm only a bit weak and 
low-spirited, and I think and feel things 
as wear down my body like, and keep me 
from feeling well. However, that don't 
matter : I don't care to feel well. If I 
get too ill to live it won't matter ; for 
Mrs. CoUins could do very well without 
me now, and there's nobody else as cares 
what becomes o' me. It's all one to me 
whether I live or die : I don't care which 
way it is." 

: "Do you talk like that because you 
feel as St. Paul did when he said, * To 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain '?" 
asked Mary, gently. 

"What. Paul?" asked Mattie. "I 
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didn't know as anybody had ever said 
it; and I don't know what it means. 
I used to hear a bit about Christ at 
the Sunday-school when I was a little 
mite, and we used to finish prayers with 
^Through Jesus Christ our Lord/ but I 
forget nearly all about it now. I haven't 
been able to go to the school siQce I was 
with Mrs. Collins, and I never go to 
church now neither. I can't understand 
much of it, and I don't care to go. 
What's the use ? " 

" My poor child, why do you feel and 
talk like this ? Have you got any trouble 
that makes you hard and bitter like ? " 
said Mary, earnestly. **K so, don^t be 
trying to bear it alone, but carry it to 
your Father in Heaven, and He'll take 
all the bitterness oub of it, and help you 
to bear it cheerfully, if He don't take it 
right away from you." 

" Ah, I used to say, * Gur Father 
which art in Heaven,' " said Mat tie, 
droppiug her hands on her lap, and look^ 
ing up with a softer e^^ression in heir 
eyes. ^^ But, ma'am, it's hard to thiak 
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of Heaven where He is ; it's a; dreadful 
way off. I've got a mother there, and 
it seems as I've clean lost her. It seems 
no use trying to think of her there, so I 
think of her dead body in the grave, and 
I know I shan't ever see her again. I 
wish she hadn't died ! " 

It was with a low, passionate cry these 
last words were said, and Mattie's white 
lips began to qniver, and tears crept to 
her eyes. She took up her work and 
fumbled at it, but she could not see to 
do it. 

** And haven't you a father, my dear V- 
asked Mary Blake, in her quiet, kind 
voice, 

" No, I got nobody but Mrs. Collins as 
cares a pin for me/' answered Mattie, 
petulantly. " I wish I was dead ; but it's 
no use wishing. If I got weaker and 
weaker, so as I couldn't put my hand 
to a single thing, I might still Unger on 
for months and months.'* 

<< There is a time for us all to die, 
my child, and God "won't take you, or 
any cf us, tiU He sees fit," said Mtoy. 
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" If we love Him we shall be submissive 
to His will, whatever it may be, whether 
it bids us live or die. He knows what 
is best for us; and He knows that it 
isn't for the best that you should die 
now; for you don't seem to know or 
care anything about Him. If you're in 
trouble, as I believe you are, depend 
upon it God has let it come upon you 
for some wise and kind purpose, to lead 
you to go to Him for the peace and hap- 
piness and comfort which you long for, 
and which nothing in this world can give 
you. In this blessed Book it tells how 
David and many others were sore troubled, 
and turned to God for comfort, so that 
they could bless Him for the affliction 
and sorrow they had to pass through. 
Shall I read you a bit, my dear ? " 

"Yes, do, please," said Mattie; *^I 
scarcely ever hear a bit o' reading, and 
I can't read myself. Oh, how often I've 
wished as I could 1 P'r'aps I shouldn't 
sit thinking such dreadful things as I 
do, if I could learn better from the Bible 
and gopd books, as other folks can." 
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"If you are really anxious to learn, 
I'll spend a bit of time, every day I come 
round this way, to help you," said Mary, 
"It's never too late to learn, you know." 

Mattie looked up with a light in her 
eyes that made her appear more lifelike 
than she had done for many a day. She 
accepted Mary's offer joyftdly, and 
thanked her with all her heart. 

Mary opened her book and read many 
passages of Scripture, judiciously select- 
ing those which she thought would be 
most suitable for Mattie in her present 
state of mind. Mattie went on with 
her paper-work at first, but as Mary pro- 
ceeded, and left the Psalms for those 
portions of the Gospel which tell of 
Christ's tender concern for, and ministra- 
tions to, the aMcted and troubled of 
earth's children, Mattie's hand fell idly 
on her work, and she Ustened with an 
intentness that caused her to sit with 
parted lips, entirely unconscious of every- 
thing but the words which Mary was 
reading. 

When she came to a pause, Mattie 

6 
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said, yearningly, " Ah, if there was some- 
body in the world like that now^ it 'ud 
be some comfort. I'd go and see Him, 
if I'd to walk a hmidred ndles barefoot. 
But it seems to me as if we poor sonls 
was left without anybody now, and God 
is so far off, and so great and wonderful, 
that it makes my head all of a maze like, 
to think of Him." 

"No, God is not far off, child," said 
Mary. " The Bible tells us that Ha is 
not far from any one of us, and that He 
is very nigh to all that call upon Him 
in truth. And though it may maze your 
poor head to try to think of Him as a 
Great Spirit, it won't maze you to think 
of Him in the person of Jesus Christ. 
God and Christ are one, the Bible tells 
us, though it is a great mystery which 
we can never understand tiQ we get to 
Heaven ; and you can think of Jesus as 
your Lord and your God. Ha is the 
very same now as He was when on earth. 
Tender to the sad, forgiving to the peni- 
tiMit, a Comforter to the troubled, a loving 
Friend to the friendless and lonely, — just 
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the Friend we all need. And we can go 
to Him more easily than folks conld when 
He was on earth ; for now He is ascended 
into Heaven, we call upon Him from any 
spot of earth, and His ear is always open 
to listen to what our hearts say to Him. 
As you sit here alone, you may quietly 
speak to Him, for He knows every thought 
and feehng of your heart ; and you may 
ask Him for pardon for aU your past 
forgetfuhiess of Him, and aU other sins 
of which you have been guilty. You may 
beg Him to renew your heart so that you 
may love Him above all persons and 
things in the world, and so love to do His 
will in everything, and serve Him faith- 
fully all your hfe. And He will help you 
to bear every trouble and sorrow you 
have, and will fill your heart with a sweet 
peace, and give you rest. In His Word 
He is always pleading with poor souls to 
come to Him and get aU they need, both 
for this life and the next, because He 
suffered and died that we might be saved 
and blessed for ever." 
Mattie listened eagerly. " Oh 1 " she 
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said, "this is just what I've wanted to 
hear siace I was a little 'un and lost my 
mother. But I've been so ignorant, and 
couldn't read nothing, and nobody have 
ever talked to me like this about God. 
And yet it have seemed as if my heart 
was always hungry-like to know about 
Him in this way ; for I couldn't bear to 
think of Him as the great and dreadful 
God who sends thunder and lightning, 
and death, and all sorts of awfol things. 
And is all this really true about Jesus ? 
And will He listen to me — ms — ^when I 
pray to Him ? I suppose all good folks 
know this, and that's what makes 'em 
happier than others, and not afraid to 
die. My mother must ha' known it ; for 
things come to me now as she used to 
say, and she was always talking of Jesus 
at the last. She wasn't a bit a&aid to 
die." 

Mattie paused, and sat lost in thought 
for a minute. Then she began to cry. 

"It's sad to lose a mother," said 
Mary Blake, sympathisingly, "but you 
mustn't fret, child. If she loved Jesus, 
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and trusted in Him, as your words seem 
to say she did, she is very blessed and 
happy now," 

" I don't fret about that," said Mattie, 
still weeping, **but it's to think how 
hard and stony I've been getting lately 
— ^not caring for God or man, but think- 
ing and feeling bitter things as have 
made me feel inclined to do away with 
myself. I've been that dreadful that 
I haven't known what to do with myself 
sometimes, though I've kept quiet 
enough before folks. I've longed for 
somebody to speak to, and tell how I 
felt; but there seemed nobody in earth 
or Heaven as 'ud do. But if you think 
it's any use telling the Lord Jesus about 
it, and that He'll listen to me, why I'll 
teU :^im." 

Mary's heart yearned towards one in 
so softened and enquiring a state of 
mind ; for at most of the houses she had 
visited that day, the people had seemed 
to regard her with suspicion and cold- 
ness. So, her heart being full of her 
mission, she continued talking to Mattie 
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in a most fervent, cheering manner, nntil 
the yonng girl felt that she was being 
transported into a new world of thought 
and feeling. 

When at length Mary rose to go, 
Mattie said, ^^ Thank you for coming, 
ma'am ; you seem to have lightened my 
heart somehow, so that I don't feel like 
the same as I did when you came in« 
You'll come again, won't you ? " 

Mary promised readily, and went away, 
leaving Mattie to meditations quite new 
to her. For almost the first time in her 
life she prayed intelligently to her Father 
in Heaven, begging Him to help her to 
bear her trouble meekly, and to make it 
a blessing to her. She prayed, too, that 
she might be kept from looking forward 
gloomily into the future; and that He 
would direct and keep her, every step of 
her way through life. 

Having thus prayed, a calm stole over 
her troubled spirit, and circumstances 
did not appear nearly so dark and cheer- 
less to her, as they had done some time 
since. She now felt that there was a 
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Hope of her getting vhat she sorely 
needed — ^what she had unconsoionsly 
been craving for, all her life long — ^what 
every troubled soul on earth needs, and 
craves for, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, — sympathy, comfort, strength 
from an ever-present, unchangeable, Al- 
mighty Friend. 

When Mrs. Collins came 'in, she could 
not help noticing a change in Mattie. 
The girl was lighter of face and step than 
she had been for many a long day. 

" I've had such a dear, kind friend to 
see me," she explained, when Mrs. 
Collins spoke of her altered appearance ; 
and she proceeded to tell much of what 
had passed between herseK and Mary. 
Mrs. Collins was much interested, and 
began looking forward to Mary Blake's 
next visit almost as eagerly as Mattie. 
For the poor soul had had a hard and 
poor life ; and now, in a weakened state, 
she found herseK going down into the 
valley of old age, without any definite 
thoughts of her latter end, without hope 
of a better life beyond the grave. 
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The days and weeks passed by. Mattie 
went tbrongh a great confliot of thoii^t 
and feeling ; bat at length she came ont 
of the ^nace of donbt and penitence 
pxuified, and she cQidd say, " I was very 
selfish, craving for what would please 
and gratify my own heart, and mad when 
I was disappointed. That is all past 
now. * Even Christ pleased not Him- 
self,' and I shall be happy and blessed 
if I can live to please Him." 




CHAPTER Vni. 



LABOURS OP LOVE. 




IATTIE had now all she needed to 
make her life happy and blessed, 
some one to live and vrork for — 
some one to love with all the powers 
of her tender, yearning heart — some one 
to love her with an unchangeable, power- 
ful, pitying love. And that was One 
whom her natural eyes could not see, but 
who had been contemplated by her with 
the eye of faith until He had become 
to her the ^^ chief among ten thousand, 
and the altogether lovely." 

And now Mattie's stricken heart was 
healed. She had found rest and true 
love and happiness. This Heavenly 
Friend had become dearer to her than 
lover, husband, sister, or earthly Mend 
could ever be. All the bitterness against 
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Bob went out of her heart, so that she 
could go to his house and minister to 
him or his wife, when she was needed, 
as calmly and tenderly, as if nothing of 
a disturbing nature had ever passed 
between herself and Bob. She felt a 
genuine pity, too, when she saw that 
they did not live so happily together as 
they ought to have done. Polly was, 
hasty and proud in temper, and would 
gratify herself at any cost. There was 
but little affection and tenderness in her 
disposition, so that when she became a 
mother she did not seem disposed to 
bestow much more time and care upon 
her child, than she had done upon her 
husband. She hired a little' girl to 
nurse the baby, while she gave herself 
almost wholly to what was more to her 
taste, — serving in the shop. 

Bob's business was prospering, still 
he was not much better off for it. Polly 
was not a good house-manager, and con- 
sequently their expenses were much 
greater than they need have been. Then 
she was very dressy in the shop, and 
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insisted on having what she thought 
^< becoming " to appear before the public 
in. 

Bob gave in to her a good deal for 
the sake of peace, but he was not satis- 
fied with her, and he was far from happy. 
Perhaps he thought regretfully of what 
his life might have been with Mattie; 
but he ever kept silence on that point, 
and only showed an increasing regard 
and attention to the "little mother," 
whenever she paid a good angel's visit 
to his home. 

A time came when he fell ill and had 
to lie by. Polly sent ofif urgently for 
Mattie to " come and save her from 
losing her wits." 

** What can I do with shop, and house, 
and baby, and a sick husband?" she 
burst forth in a complaining tone directly 
Mattie appeared, in answer to the sum- 
mons. " You must take charge of the 
house and Bob, Mattie. It'll be more 
than I can do, to see to the shop, and 
iliat mustn't be neglected, happen what 
may." 
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It was a good thing for Bob that 
Folly made this arrangement; for by 
it he got far more care and attention 
than he would otherwise have received. 
He was in a low fever, the result of a 
neglected cold, and his condition was 
critical, the doctor told Mattie. 

She nursed him very gravely and 
aflfectionately, as a sister would! have 
done — ^with an affection which had not 
the faintest tinge of the old passionate 
love in it. Bob was not surprised at 
this; he thought that she had never 
felt much besides this calm quiet regard 
for him; yet his mind was not easy 
concerning his behaviour to her in the 
past. 

One afternoon, as she sat in his room, 
hushing his baby to sleep, he lay watch* 
ing her, though she thought he was 
asleep. She sat at the window, with her 
back towards his bed, watching the on- 
pouring tide of busy life in the street 
below, listening to its unceasing roar, 
and thinking deeply. Suddenly her 
thoughts were diverted by Bob's saying, 
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" Little mother, what a good nurse you 
are, to get the child asleep in such a 
noise ! " 

She half turned round, and whispered, 
" The poor darhng was very tired, Boh ; 
and she's used to noise at all times, I 
should think." 

Another long silence, and then Boh 
said, "Little mother, I feel I ought to 
ask you to forgive me for what's past: 
I didn't do the right thing hy you, I'm 
afraid." 

For a moment Mattie felt choking, so 
violently did her heart throh, and her 
slight form tremhle. She was thankful 
that Boh could not see her face. Before 
she could recover herself sufficiently to 
reply, he added, " K I had the last year 
Or two of my life to live over again, I'd 
do different, God knows, and I should he 
different from what I am now — ^not lying 
here dying afore my time ; and you'd ha' 
been different, too, Mattie ; for I could 
ha' made ycyw happy, I know. You must 
forgive me, if you feel I did you wrong." 

"Tve got nothing to forgive now, 
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Bob," said Mattie, taming round and 
looking at him calmly, though her face 
was very pale. "What's past is past; 
it's no use talking of it now, and we'd 
better not. I'm very happy, Bob, happier 
than you could ever ha' made me; for 
I've learnt during the past year or two 
what I might never ha' learnt with you : 
I've learnt that there's some one better to 
live for, than the best husband or friend 
as the world could give ; and to live for 
Him makes one feel very blessed and 
happy." 

" Who is it, Mattie ? " 

" The Lord Jesus, Bob," said Mattie, 
as naturally as if speaking of some very 
familiar and visible friend. 

"That's how it is, then, you've got 
into such a way of talking to me about 
God, and wanting to read the Bible to 
me," said Bob. ".Well, I wish I'd learnt 
what you have, Mattie, for I feel I shan't 
get up no more, and I haven't got much 
prospect of a better world. The fact is, 
I've never thought about it. I've been 
grubbing along for a living, and trying to 
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set up a business ; but I haven't thought 
much about nothing better. Tell me all 
about what you've learnt, and how you 
got to feel so happy, and to know God 
so well like. You can talk as good as a 
parson, I know. Do talk to me — ^teaoh 
me, Mattie." 

It was a pathetic appeal, and it went 
to Mattie's heart. She saw that Bob 
was in real earnest : his sunken eyes 
were fixed on her with a hungry expres- 
sion. She kept his child in her arms, 
gently swaying it to and fro, and began 
talking to him in a low voice. He begged 
her to draw her chair close to the bed, 
that he might not lose any of her softly- 
spoken words. 

** It was just this way with me. Bob," 
said Mattie. " I can tell it almost all in 
liie words of a hynwi which I say over in 
my heart very often : 

" I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

*• Come onto Me and rest, 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 

Thy head upon My hreast.' 
I came to Jesus as I was. 

Weary, and worn, and sad. 
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I found in Him a resting-plaoe, 
And He has made me glad." 

'^I can look back now and see how 
hungry-like I have been for Him all my 
life, without knowing what it was I really 
wanted ; and so is everybody, Bob. Tour 
father and mother are both getting this 
rest and gladness in their hearts, through 
seeking after Jesus. You know, as it 
was in old times, so it has been now 
with us. John saw the Lord Jesus, and 
told Andrew and Peter of Him, and one 
kept telling another until lots came and 
loved Him and followed Him; and so 
I couldn't help telling your father and 
mother, and now I must tell you. Bob, 
and try to draw you to Him. Oh, you 
know we can go to Him and rest our 
hearts upon Him, just as really and truly 
as John rested upon His breast at the 
supper. He takes all our sins and sor- 
rows, and bears them away, giving us 
peace instead. 

"You talk of John and Peter, but I 
don't know nothing about 'em, Mattie," 
said Bob, with great interest, "May- 
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,be they were some poor fellows like 
me?" 

"Ah, poor soul, I'm forgetting that 
you don't know anything about the 
Bible. But I'll read to you if you'll let 
me. Bob. I've managed to learn to read 
pretty well, and it's a great comfort to 
your mother." 

"Poor mother 1" said Bob, tenderly. 
"I might ha' guessed she'd picked up 
a bit 0' religion somewhere ; she've been 
very different of late towards me, and 
have begged me two or three times, in 
a shy sort of way, to let a parson come 
and talk to me. I haven't got no objec- 
tions to it, Mattie ; but, as I said before, 
you can talk as good as a parson, and 
I should like you to read me a bit some- 
times about this Lord Jesus as you seem 
to know so weU. But first tell me every 
bit about how you came to know all about 
Him." 

Mattie, without any hesitation, re- 
sponded to his request. 

In simple, artless language, she told 
the story of what she called her " con- 

7 
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version," touching but lightly, however, 
on the despondent, gloomy state of mind 
in which Mary Blake fonnd her. Bob 
frequently interrupted her, asking eager 
questions as to how she got over this and 
that difficulty, and how she grew to be 
BO peaceful and happy in spirit; all of 
which questions Mattie answered in a 
way that illuminated Bob's dark mind, 
and carried hope to his heart. 

When their conversation was ended, 
he lay a long time pondering over it in 
silence. Mattie did not disturb him by 
word or movement, but presently the 
baby woke up in a demure, matter-of-fact 
fashion, simply opening her eyes and be- 
ginning to smile and coo at Mattie, and 
then rising up and turning her bright 
eyes and flushed cheeks to her father. 

" Bless thee 1 " he said, as she burst 
into a Httle gurgling laugh of recognition. 
" It's hard to think of leaving her, Mattie, 
— unless," he added, eagerly, as if the 
thought had just struck him, " unless I 
could leave her to you. You've always 
been called * little mother,' and you 
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onglit to ha' been one, really and truly. 
You'd make such a capital mother. But 
you may be yet, and I hope you'll find 
a good husband, Mattie, some day; but 
till then, if you'd take charge of my child, 
and do for it as if it was your own, oh I 
it 'ud lift such a weight off my mind. 
Polly 'U have the shop to attend to, and 
what can she do with her, but leave her 
to girls ; and then how'll she be dragged 
up ? If you'd just take her for as long as 
you keep single, and have none of your 
own to see to, Mattie ? " said Bob, 
imploringly. 

"Yes, I'd take her, and glad,*' an- 
swered Mattie ; ^^ but there's her mother 
to be asked. If Polly's willing to trust 
her with me, if you shouldn't live. Bob, 
I'll take her gladly for as long as I hve. 
I'm never going to get married, not if 
I have twenty chances. I made up 
my mind to that long ago. But I shall 
always be * Little Mother Mattie ' to 
poor dear children as want looking 
after." 

^^ Don't talk like that, Mattie,'* said 
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Bob. " If somebody comes in your way 
as you think 'ud make you really happy, 
and wants you, take him, Mattie." 

" No, I don't think I could, Bob," said 
Mattie, as she stroked the baby's soft 
hair nervously. "I've learnt now that 
there's something else better worth living 
for than getting married, and I shan't let 
myself think of it ever again. But I 
shall always be ^ Mother Mattie ' for all 
that." 

The time passed on, and worthily did 
Mattie make her claim to that title good. 

Bob did not rally. This surprised no 
one but his vnfe, who had refused to be- 
lieve that he was in danger. 

"It's a great fuss that's being made 
over this bit of illness of Bob's," she said 
one day, when remarking upon the fre- 
quent visits of his mother and Mattie, 
and the calling in of two medical men. 
" Bob's had many a worse cold than this, 
and got over it right enough. I suppose 
they mean to reproach me by all this 
fuss, for not always being by his bedside. 
But the business is too much for me, let 
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alone a sick man ; and business must be 
minded, come what may. I don't think 
anything will come of this illness." 

But something did come of it, that 
overwhelmed her with dismay. One 
night, after going to bed, leaving Bob's 
mother and Mattie to attend to him, 
Polly was hurriedly called up to wish her 
husband a last good-bye. His strength 
was almost utterly gone ; but he spread 
out his hand as it lay on the quilt for 
Polly's. As the truth dawned upon her, 
she began to wail and cry; but Mattie 
said, with an authority that awed her, 
"Hush, Polly I you mus'n't disturb his 
last moments. Speak to him softly." 

PoUy put her hand in his, aoxd moaned, 
"Oh, Bob, you can't be dying I Sia^y 
something to me, do I " 

Bob turned towards her, and with an 
efifort said, " I heard fliw say — Come I " 

" Oh, don't talk like that," said PoUy, 
not understanding him. " Say something 
to mt I your wife. Bob." 

"He'll say no more in this world," 
said Mrs. Collins, solemnly, as she noticed 
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the solemn change that passed over his 
face. It was death; and when Foll}^ 
comprehended it, her loud grief wonld 
not be restrained. What should she do ? 
How could she manage the business 
without Bob ? How could she mind her 
baby and bring it up? In this way 
she kept on in the presence of death. 

Mattie at once begged for the child, 
promising to take every care of it, and 
bring it up as if it were her own ; and 
to this request the young widow eagerly 
acceded. Even now, as in former tunes, 
her chief consideration was herself 

So Mattie took the child as the first 
of a large family that was to find comfort 
and tenderness under her motherly wing. 
Mrs. Collins did not long survive her 
son ; and after her death Mattie did her 
best to comfort Mr. Collins, and soothed 
the remainder of his life by her constant 
devotion to him. Ho had children of 
his own able to minister to his daily 
needs; and they also in Mattie fotmd 
a faithfcd friend. She rented lodgings 
in the same neighbourhood, and took 
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the children of poor working women to 
tend by the day. Her heart had often 
ached to see the neglected little creatures 
rolling about the streets, in the charge 
of children, who were not much better 
than babes themselves ; and it struck 
her that it would be a blessed work of 
charity to open her arms to receive the 
poor nurslings. The trouble of it she 
did not think of : it was a labour of love 
to her, no matter how great the labour ; 
and she felt, too, that it was a work 
acceptable to the Master whom she was 
learning to serve so lovingly. But it 
was anything but remunerative to Mattie ; 
for the children so absorbed her time 
and attention that she could do little 
or nothing at flower-making; and she 
did not Uke to charge the poor mothers 
as much as would have made it really 
remunerative to her. 

She spoke to Mary Blake of this one 
day, and Mary carried the complaint to 
the committee that sent her out on her 
mission. The happy result was that 
a sort of refuge for babes was estabUshed 
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in the district^ provided with a staff of 
three or four young nurses. Mattie 
heard of its establishment with a little 
pang of regret. ^' I shall lose all my 
dear babies now," she said. '' The 
mothers will be sure to take them where 
they can be fed and minded so cheap." 

Mary Blake only smiled at this plaint : 
she knew there was a happy surprise 
in store for Mattie. And, sure enough, 
in a very short time Mattie was waited 
upon by some ladies, and offered the 
post of overseer or "matron" to this 
day-home for babes. 

How joyfully she accepted, the offer, 
you may imagine. The offered salary 
more than satisfied her; and now she 
could engage in her work of love, without 
anxiety or pecuniary responsibihfcy. 

She is so adapted to her post, that 
she finds almost as much pleasure in 
it as if she were a veritable mother. 
She is brighter and blither than ever she 
was in her life before, and is beloved 
and respected by all who know her. 
Having taken her life-sorrow to 
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who sent it for her good, and having 
got all the bitterness taken out of it, 
she is now truly blest in bowing to His 
wiQ, and doing His work. She seems 
to give promise of laying good claim, 
to the end of her days, to the title which 
her friends bestowed on her of *' Happt 
Little Motheb Mattib." 



THE END. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

▲ FBIEKD IN KEED. 

STEANGE aad most decided lik- 
ing had Miss Winnie Lightfoot 
for the yard of Mr. Foster's livery- 
stables, in the town of Blackford. Had 
she been of the other sex, no wonder 
would have been expressed at her pro- 
clivities ; for there are few boys who can 
gajze without interest and envy at the 
small stable boys astride full-grown horses, 
trotting them up and down the yard 
for exercise, and paying for the elevation 
and dignity by a shaking which gives 
them the uncomfortable idea that their 
hearts have acquired a new power of loco- 
motion, which is anything but agreeable. 
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But neither the boys nor the horses 
attracted much of Winnie's attention. 
Indeed, she had considerable fear of 
both, and never ventured a step inside 
the yard when they were taking their 
wajks about. At no time did she go 
more than a few steps into the yard; 
for the point of attraction to her was a 
door on the left side, about ten or twelve 
feet from the entrance to the yard. How 
it became a place of interest to Winnie, 
I wiU tell. 

She was the only child of sensible, well- 
to-do parents. They did not keep her 
like a hot-house flower, or treat her as 
though she were made of some superior 
clay which needed special looking after, 
lest it should suffer a damage against 
which other children were proof. "Only" 
children are frequently so regarded by 
their fond parents, but Winnie was never 
harassed* and spoilt by too much atten- 
tion, or made a disagreeable pet of. In 
her niuth year she was as sensible, useful, 
seK-reliant a little woman as you could 
wish to see. Having learned the alphabet 
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and multiplication table at her mother's 
knee, she was now a day scholar at a 
private school; and very bravely she set 
forth every morning with her portfolio 
and books, unattended, to school, feeling 
as independent as any of the men and 
women whom she met on the way. The 
school was not far from her home, and 
she had only to traverse one or two quiet, 
genteel streets; but those livery-stables 
were in the way, and many a warning did 
Mrs. Lightfoot give her Uttle daughter 
every morning, to be careful to pause and 
peep in before passing the open gates. 

Often when Winnie passed by, she Baw 
a little dirty old man standing about 
within the yard, and sometimes leaning 
against the door-post, smoking a short 
black pipe, and gazing vacantly at passers- 
by. There was something so weird and 
ill-looking in his appearance, that Winnie's 
heart always beat a Uttle quicker when 
she saw him, and she hurried past the 
yard with extra speed. He looked so 
inhuman; he was always dirty and un- 
tidy, his face looked like brownish-red 
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wrinkled leather, and his eyes so blank 
and bleary that you could see no soul 
looking through them. His hair was 
mere dirty-grey stubble, and he always 
had on the satne old clothes, and rusty, 
velvet jockey cap. 

Winnie always cast a frightened glance 
at him as she passed, and he looked at 
her, probably without noticing her, any 
more than if she were a cat or a dog- 
One autunm afternoon, when she was 
tripping homeward with a light heart, as 
usual, she heard, on approaching the yard, 
an imwonted hubbub. Fear prompted 
her to turn back, but curiosity urged her 
to go and peep into the yard. There she 
saw a sight which made her Uttle face 
grow pale with pity and horror. The 
dirty old man was in the midst of half- 
a-dozen sturdy young stable-boys, who 
were pulling and cuffing him about in a 
cruel manner, and he was babbling like 
an idiot, and making ineffectual attempts 
to strike out at his tormentors — speech- 
less and helpless with drink. 

Winnie's fear and aversion of him 
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vanished instantly, and pity took their 
place. She looked round eagerly for 
help, and, seeing a policeman in the 
distance, ran up to him, and begged him 
to come and save a poor old man. He 
walked very calmly to the stable-yard, 
looked on at the boys for a minute, and 
then uttered a quiet " hullo I '^ The boys 
desisted; the old man tried to get up 
from the ground, but was too helpless, 
and fell over on his side like a log, which 
increased the merriment of the boys. 
Then they assisted to get him in at 
that little door on the left hand, telling' 
the pohceman that that was his berth, 
and that he would soon come to, if they 
left him to himself; he was a wretched 
old sot, and they often had that trouble 
with him. For their part they couldn't 
think why the gaffer didn't send him 
going: he didn't seem of no use, and 
he was allays a-drinkin' like a whale ; 
but he'd been on the place nigh fifty 
year, and they supposed the gaffer 
kept him as a curiosity; he used to 
be clever enough, but now he done 

8 
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nothing but took orders, and forgot half 
of 'em. 

Such was the boys' version of him 
when they closed the door on him, and 
left him to sleep off his drunkenness. 

Winnie lingered until they dispersed, 
and then she hurried home with a re- 
lieved heart, feeling that she had been 
the means of saving the little old man 
from further cruel usage. 

The next morning she approached the 
yard with feelings different from those 
she had felt before. When she came to 
the gates she cast a bright, eager glance 
at the little door, and there stood the 
little old man, looking dirtier and uglier 
than ever; for he had a black eye, and 
numerous scratches about the face, which 
the boys had done yesterday. He blinked 
at Winnie with his one whole eye, as she 
stood gazing at him, and went on smoking 
Ms dirty pipe. As she did not move 
off, he looked at her again, and was 
about to roar, ^* Be off with ye I " when, 
to his great astonishment, she walked 
up to him, and said timidly, "Are you 
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better ? Were you hurt very much yes- 
terday ? '' 

*^Hurt, my pretty daisy?" responded 
Bill (by that name he was known in the 
yard), with a gentleness and floweriness 
of speech of which he did not know he 
was capable, so long a time was it since 
he had been spoken to with kindness. 
Snap and hollo and roar were his styles 
of talking all the year round. 

** Yes ; did the boys hurt you much ? *' 
said Winnie, in a stronger voice. She 
gathered confidence from his mild words. 

" What ? did 'em knock me about 
then, the wagabones ! I wishes I'd 
knowed it, it 'ud ha' bin a sorry day for 
their hides ! '^ 

" Have you forgotten already ? " asked 
Winnie, in surprise, as she stood looking 
up into his disfigured face, and holding 
her books tightly in her arms. 

*^Had nothin' to forget, my bird, 'cos 
I never knowed it," said BiU, removing 
the pipe from his mouth, and putting it 
in his pocket. " I'd bin taldn' a hextra 
drop 'o Hold Tom, and th' old baggage 
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tucked my wits into his pocket, so as I 
knowed nothin'. But tell us now, did 
you see 'em knockin' of me about ? " 

** Yes; I fetched a policeman to them,'* 
replied Winnie, with a feeling of bravery, 

^'Did you now, you good little soul? " 
said Bill, attempting to smile, and looking 
a deal uglier in the attempt. " And then 
I s'pose they si inked oflF, and I got in here 
to bed. Well, it's a good thing as a fellow 
can go to sleep without knowin* of it. 
'Taint many things us can do that way.'* 

Winnie did not reply for a few moments, 
then she said, " I must go on to school 
now: good-bye." 

"Don't go yit, my pretty bird," said 
Bill. "You'm like the birds as comes 
flittin' into the yard, and directly I goes 
up to 'em and whistles to 'em ever so soft, 
off they goes. Nothin' as is kind and 
pretty cares to look at old Bill — and for 
why ? I knows well enough : 'cos he's a 
hugly old sumer, and a sot, and dirty, 
and don't care about nobody; and the 
soonder I goes down to th' worms the 
better, that's all." 
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Winnie's heart felt heavy at this. She 
longed to be able to say something against 
it, but she couldn't; for he was ugly, 
dirty, and sottish ; no one could deny it. 
Besides, now she was really tarrying too 
long. "I shall be late for school if I 
stay any longer now," she said; *'but 
I'll come and speak to you as I pass by 
to go home, if you would like me to.'* 

"Bless thy kind lips! Ay, do," said 
Bill eagerly, with an unwonted moisture 
in his fishy eyes. 

'^Then I wiU. Good-bye,** said 
Winnie, tripping away lightly. 

"A hangel from heaven with petti- 
coats on, shouldn't wonder," ejaculated 
Bill, as he drew the old pipe from his 
pocket; and he stood drawing away at 
it long after every particle of tobacco in 
it was consumed. 




CHAPTEE II. 



A YOUNG TEACHEB. 




|N the afternoon, as Winnie re- 
turned home, she saw him again : 
he was standing at the large 
gates, lest he should miss her. 

"Here you comes, a-trippin' along like 
a young filly," he said. " And ain't you 
*appy now I I don't s'pose as I were 
ever 'appy in all my bom days, and never 
shan't be. I was lookin' out for ye, my 
bird, for fear you'd slip by without seein' 
me. But when I 'ain't out, I'm allays 
pretty sure to be just inside, and if you 
likes to come and say a kind word to 
hold Bill sometimes, just you come and 
give a rap with your little hand, and I'll 
turn out as quick as Jack-in-th'-box. 
Won't ye now ? " 

"Yes," promised Winnie, looking up 
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into his miserable face. "Is your face 
sore ? " she asked. 

"I don't know,'' he replied, rubbing 
his hand roughly across it. " Yes, His a 
bit, like the scrattin' of pins." 

*^ If you were to wash it," suggested 
Winnie, timidly, *^ I think it would feel 
better, and — look better. There is some 
dry blood on it." 

" Well, I'U wash it, though I know it'll 
make it seem like Sunday to be washin' 
of a Wednesday, and I'd soonder feel 
like any day nor Sunday. Sunday puts 
a sort 0' knot in everything, and keeps 
things from runnin' on smooth. It shuts 
up these big gates as if it was night, and 
lets all the young baggages about the 
place skulk th' work and walk out in 
shiny boots; and my 1 the washin's and 
brushin's as goes on : it's enough to make 
one think as we've all to be washed away 
to lather I I don't like it ohow — it 
hupsets me awful. But I'll go and try 
to make up my mind to give my old face 
a bit of a wash, to please you, my daisy." 

"And perhaps I shall see you agaia 
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to-morrow," said Winnie. "And you 
will take better care of yourself, and not 
lose your wits again, and get knocked 
about so. It's dreadful to think of the 
boys knocking you about, like they did 
yesterday." 

" Ha 1 ha ! dreadful to your kind little 
heart, maybe, chicken, but not to no- 
body else. They'd be glad enough to see 
the end of old Bill, and put him down in 
th' mould. And the soonder the better, 
says I ; it don't matter how soon. But 
still, as you say, I'll take care of myself 
till to-morrow, and keep my wits, no 
fear I And for why ? 'cos I ain't got a 
penny to bless myself with, and ye can't 
get Hold Tom inside of you for nothin'. 
Well, goodbye, little miss, if ye must 
be a-trippin' off; and th' Lord love 
ye!" 

Winnie hastened home and told her 
mother all that had passed between her- 
self and her new acquaintance. " He's 
a poor old man, Winnie," said Mrs. 
Lightfoot. " I should think his life is 
a burden to him, and then how dreadful 
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to think that he can talk and hope of 
nothing better than going down to the 
worms. Poor soul I that's a dismal pros- 
pect for an old man." 

" I think he is miserable about getting 
tipsy," said Winnie, thoughtfully, ** and 
very likely that's why everybody dislikes 
him. I don't like to go very near him,'* 
she added, with childish candour; **he 
smells like a public-house, and his pipe 
that he smokes is dreadful. He calls 
himself dirty, and so he is ; but I asked 
him to wash his face. I can't think how 
anybody could like to live with him : 
nobody does, I think, and so he's very 
lonely and miserable." 

" When you see him again you might 
say something pretty and pleasant to him, 
Winnie," suggested her mothe . 

"I tried to speak kindly to him, 
mamma, and he said I did. But I can't 
say many things, because I don't think 
of them when I'm speaking to him. But, 
oh, mamma ! if papa would talk to him, 
and tell him that he never drinks or 
smokes, and that he is well and happy, 
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perhaps [poor old Bill might leave off 
too." 

"Yon might tell him that, Wimiie. 
Perhaps he wouldn't care to talk to 
papa." 

" Well, I will," said Winnie, standing 
gazing into the fire, with her hands 
hanging in a listless clasp hefore her. 
"And, oh, mamma," she added in a 
minute, "I might go and see him on 
Sundays when there are no boys about, 
and sit and read thy Peep of Day io him." 

" No, I shouldn't like you to go alone," 
said Mrs. Lightfoot. 

"Then Jane could go with me, 
mamma." 

" No, I shouldn't like Jane to go into 
the stable-yard, my dear." 

"Then Mrs. Morris could go with 
me. Yes, that would be beautiful, eh, 
mamma ? '* 

Mrs. Morris was a poor old woman, 
one of Mrs. Lightfoot's pensioners, who 
came every Sunday to diue with Jane, 
the servant. 

" We wiJl speak to papa about it, dear." 
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*' I hope he will say yes^'' said Winnie, 
earnestly. *' Perhaps Sunday wouldn't 
seem the worst day to him if he heard 
some of the Peep of Vay, about Jesus 
being so kind and good." Winnie did 
not doubt for a moment that the Peep 
of Day would be as suitable to his mental 
capacity as it was to her own. 

The next morning old Bill was on the 
look-out for her as she approached. His 
eyes looked a little more intelligent and 
humid than they did yesterday, and his 
face looked much better, now it was clean. 
*' You look better to-day," was Winnie's 
greeting. 

"And for why, my daisy? 'Cos I'm 
a bit clean, and 'cos I was right in 
the upper storey all day yesterday." 

Winnie didn't understand him. " Be- 
cause you were Uvin' upstairs?" she asked. 

*^ Ha ! ha I bless yer innicent 'art 1 
No, no ; 'cos I. was as sober as a judge 
from cockcrow to midnight." 

" Shouldn't you always be better and 
happier every day, if you were always 
so ?" asked Winnie. 
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" Sober every day ! " echoed Bill, with 
a little gasp> as if the bare idea of the 
thing took his breath away, " Could a 
fish live without water, I wonder?" 

"No, nor we," answered Winnie, 
promptly. "But I know we could 
always live without things that make 
us tipsy, because papa and all of us 
do at home." 

"You don't say so ! " exclaimed Bill. 
" Well, upon my word, that's clever^ 
I should like to see yer pa : I s'pose 
he's about as stout as a broom-stick." 

Winnie scarcely knew whether to feel 
amused or o£fended at this surmise about 
her father. However, her face broke 
into a smile as she said, "Indeed, papa 
is very much bigger than you, and he 
always looks well, and happy, and nice.' 
She was about to say clean. 

"And so you never takes no drink 
neither, my daisy ? " 

" Nothing that makes people tipsy,' 
knswered Winnie. 

" I wish to goodness I never hadn't ! * 
exclaimed Bill, vehemently. "Lors 
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what a diflferent cre'tur' I should ha' bin ! 
I should ha' had a bit of a home now, 
and my old 'oman with me, and bin 
tidy and comfortable, and ha' thought 
somethin' of my poor old soul." 

*'I was thinking," said Winnie, after 
a pause, ** should you like me to come 
and read to you on Sundays sometimes ? 
I have some nice books." 

** Bless yer eyes! yes, my daisy. I 
never reads a bit o' nothin' now. I 
used to look through the newspapers a 
bit o' Sundays, afore I lost my specs; 
but since they'm gone I never don't, 
'cos I can't see: and I knows I shall 
never get another pair of specs in this 
world." 

**I should like to come and read to 
you, and mamma says I may," said 
Winnie, gladly. "And now I must 
go on to school. Good-bye." 

On the following Sunday afternoon 
Winnie set forth, with Mrs. Morris as 
chaperon. The big gates of the yard 
were closed, but one of the panels opened 
like a door, suflficiently large to let one 
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through. In this narrow doorway stood 
old Bill, peering out, grinning* from ear 
to ear by way of giving Winnie a smile 
of welcome. 

Mrs. Morris looked at him with in- 
stinctive aversion, and wondered within 
herself whatever Winnie could see in 
him to cause her to want to pay him a 
visit. Mrs. Morris was a clean, delicate- 
looking little widow, and as she thought 
of her ruddy, well-favoured departed hus- 
band, old Bill appeared in her eyes an 
abortion of humanity. She followed him 
into his ** den," as he called it ("not 
without reason," said Mrs. Morris to 
herself), and sat down on an old chair 
as near the door as possible. 

" Here's a beautiful stool for you, my 
daisy," said old Bill, putting a faded 
hassock for Winnie ; " it's covered with 
fast-rate carpet, and I borrowed it o* 
purpose for ye." 

" If you'd please to open the window 
just a minute to let out the smell of 
tobacco, it would be more pleasant,*' 
suggested Winnie, timidly. 
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"Lors! don't you like baccy?'* ex- 
claimed Bill, in extreme astonishment, 
as he rose to comply with this request, 

"It ain't often agreeable to any but 
them as uses it," interposed Mrs. Morris, 
in a dry tone. 

"Well, p'r'aps 'taint; but I never 
thought o' that," said Bill, reseating 
himself. " We can leave the winder 
so, if you likes, missy; 'taint cold this 
sunshiny day." 

" Thank you,'' said Winjiie, turning 
over the leaves of her cherished book. 
" Now, I'm going to read about Jesus, 
You know about Him, don't you ? " 

"I heerd tell when I were a boy," 
said Bill, turning a little on his side in 
his big wooden arm-chair, and resting 
his chin on his hand that ho might look 
steadily at the child. 

Winnie read many of the simple stories 
of His love and power from her little 
book* Old Bill drank them in, as chil- 
dren drink in fairy tales, interrupting her 
now and then with an involuntary " Did 
He, then ? " " Bless my life I " " WeU, 
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to be sure I " and so forth. To the story 
of the crucifixion he listened with open 
mouth, and wet eyes. Winnie's eyes 
were moist, too; for though she had 
read it fifty times before, there was an 
ever new pathos about it, which never 
failed to melt her to tears. 

She closed the book at last. 

"And so that's true?" said Bill, in 
a questioning way. " And He did really 
die like that : and for why ? " 

"That we might have our sins for- 
given, and go to heaven,'' said Winnie, 
as she had been taught by her mother. 
"And all we've got to do is to love 
Jesus, and do those things that please 
Him." 

" Well, it's wonderful, that's all I can 
say. I shall be a thinkin' of all as 
you've said, dear missy, ' if you must go 
now," said Bill, seeing that Mrs. Morris 
had risen from her chair, and that Winnie 
followed her example. " And you'll come 
again, won't you? and next time there 
shan't be no smell o' baccy when you 
comes in, though I couldn't ha' believed 
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you 'wouldn't like it. And you see I 
washed myself a bit Sunday-like." 

" Yes," said Winnie, with an approving 
smile. 

''And I can tell you as last night 
when I got my hit 0' wage, I never had 
but one gill o* whisky out of it. No, 
directly I had it, I come straight in and 
went to bed, for fear I should be tempted 
on; for, thinks I, it won't never do 
for the little miss to come to-morrow, 
and find out as I've been a boosin' 
And I haven't, and I never won't agen, 
if I'm in the same mind as I be now. 
And I can't say as I mightn't give it 
up altogether some day." 

" And a good thing for you and every- 
body else as can do it," said Mrs. Morris. 
"It brings trouble enough, God knows. 
I had a sister as married a good-for- 
nothing sot, and he pretty nigh broke 
her heart, and treated her that shamefal 
as she had to run away from him and 
go to service, as if she wasn't a maxried 
woman, as ought to ha' been oared 
for." 
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^^ Belike she ain't the only one as 
was dray out o' house and home by a 
sot/' said Bill, with a veiy strong twinge 
of conscience. ^' There's many a one 
as 'ud like to undo a job o' that kind, if 
he'd only got the hoppertonity." 

Then Bill's yisitors wished him good- 
bye. 




CHAPTER m. 



BESTOBED. 




UNDAY after Sunday Winnie and 
Mrs. Morris found their way to 
BiU's " den/' much to his edifi- 
cation and comfort. Week by week he 
improved both in his personal appearance 
and in his "house-keeping." He bought 
a stool purposely for Winnie, that he 
might not have to borrow one from the 
neighbouring public-house, to which place 
she was indebted for the hassock used 
before. His room was always well ventil- 
ated, and free from the stifling smell of 
stale "baccy; " his floor was well cleaned 
and strewed with fresh sawdust; and 
as Christmas drew near he bought a pair 
of vermilion china dogs with blue eyes, 
to stand on the shelf before Winnie's 
eyes, when she looked up from her book. 
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Bill was not half so ugly as he was when 
Winnie first took him under her wing. 
His face was not so leathery-looking and 
red ; it was free from disfiguring bruises 
and scratches; his grey hair was kept 
short, and on Sundays it had a gloss 
and fragrance which suggested Macassar. 
On Christmas Day he had on a pair of 
new fustian breeches, and was otherwise 
smart. At five minutes to eleven of the 
yard clock, he strode out into the street 
as if bent on important business, and 
took his way to the first church he came 
to, which happened to be the parish 
church. He sat down, piously enjoying 
the sight of the evergreens, the singing, 
and all that he saw and heard. 

In the afternoon, Winnie and Mrs. 
Morris came, as if it were Sunday. 
Winnie had a basket of presents for 
old Bill, — Christmas goodies, and a red 
woollen comforter for his neck. 

" I'm not come to read to you to-day, 
but only to wish you a happy Christmas," 
she said. 

" And to make me 'appy with a sight 
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o' yer sweet face," he said, with a smile, 
and glistening eyes. "You comes to 
me like a hangel, you does," he added. 
"And now I must tell you as how as 
I've bin to church this mornin', and a 
sight better it is nor stayin' in." 

" I'm very glad," said Winnie, looking 
up from her low seat almost proudly. 

" It's astonishin' what a bit o' kind- 
ness does for a poor soul I " he continued, 
rubbing his rough, ill-shaven chin, and 
looking into his big log fire, which he 
had made up in honour of the day. 
*This time last year, what was I but 
the poor sot as I'd bin for years an' years, 
and so I should 'be now, — ^for nobody 
cared nothin' about me, — ^if it hadn't 
been for this good little soul. Now I 
think different, and feels different, from 
what I ever did in my life afore; and 
thinks I to myself, if my poor missus, 
as I used to worret so, could only just 
come back and see me, I knows she 
wouldn't run away agen; and I'd try 
to make her comfortable in her old 
days. But belike she's dead and gone." 
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"How long was it since she ran 
away ? " asked Mrs. Morris. 

"Well, m tell ye that in a minute; 
it's nigh fifty year since I came to this 
yard, and I were a chip of a boy then, 
BO now I'm past sixty. Well, I lived 
thirty year afore I were married, and 
then I met with my missus. She were 
a tidy servant lass about these parts, 
and well-nigh as old as me. Bein' in 
service, she didn't see very much o' me, 
and she never found out what a one I 
was for the drink, for I were very bad 
for it even then; but she knowed as I 
took a drop, and I told her I'd give it 
up, and be as sober as a judge allays, as 
soon as we was married. I wished I 
could; but there was the public close 
by, as it is now, and the fellows in the 
yard allays at it, and I didn't know how 
%o manage different from them ; though 
I many a time wished it were twenty 
miles off, and all the drink at th' bottom 
o' th' sea. My wife had four babbies, but 
each one as came was as bad as th' last, 
— all of 'em puny little sickly things, and 
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none of 'em lived long. Then, after a 
spell, she had another, and she used to 
say as she didn't know what she should 
do if that 'on died too. But it lived on a 
good bit, about six years or so, when it 
sickened, and went off just like t'others. 
She was ill, and cut up about it for a few 
n[ionths ; but I didn't mind her — ^no, not 
a blessed bit. My heart was as hard as 
that there fire-grate, and all through the 
drink. I didn't trouble to bring her home 
no money, and I don*t know how she 
managed to keep th' house so tidy, and 
get food for herself, poor soul I Now I 
thinks of it in my right mind, I says to 
myself, * Poor soul I ' and I wish I could 
live my life over again, I'd be different 
to her ; or I wish I could find her alive 
now, I'd try to get a tidy bit of a house 
agen, like we used to have, and make 
her comfortable for th' rest of her days. 
When she went off, I didn't pay rent 
nor nothin', and, after a bit, the few 
things was took for rent, and th' master 
let me come and live in this place, as I 
did afore I was married, and here I've 
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been ever since, and allays shall be, I 
a'pose, till they puts my poor old carcase 
down in th' monld." 

Mrs. Morris listened to all this with 
nnwonted interest. " And what was your 
wife's name afore you was married ? " she 
asked. 

'' Sarah Atkins.'* 

Mrs. Morris looked at him with deep 
scrutiny, and her face grew red and then 
pale. She wished she dared put on her 
spectacles that she might see him more 
clearly than she had ever yet done. For 
a few moments she could not open her 
lips, and it was fortunate that she was 
not observed. Bill was looking into the 
fire with a reflective, penitent air ; Winnie 
was looking pityingly at him. Mrs . Morris 
recovered herseK with an effort, and said, — 
" We must be going. Miss Winnie." 

"Yes," said the child, rising rather 
reluctantly. She went and put her hand 
timidly on Bill's knee, and said, " Have 
you decided about that, yet? " 

"About the pledge, my bird? Yes, 
surely ; I shall be glad if you'll bring me 
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a card, and I'll put my sprawling old 
name on it — ^William Cathoart — as was 
the name I had from my mother. I've 
bin tryin' to pray to the Lord about it, 
though it's oncommon awk'ard work at 
first, but I speaks as well as I knows 
how, and He knows what I means 
better'n the words tells Him. Yes, I 
haven't took nothin' this week, and I 
do mean to give over once for all, and 
I bless the Lord as it ain't never too 
late to mend, since He've helped me to 
begin to mend, hardened old sinner as 
I've been allays." 

On the way home, Mrs. Morris was so 
abstracted that Winnie gave up speaking 
to her, since she got no response but yes 
or 7W), and then quite irrelevant to the 
subject she spoke of. So they walked in 
silence. 

Mrs. Lightfoot asked particularly about 
the old man when they got in. Mrs. 
Morris said nothing; but Winnie, with 
a fall heart, chattered away and gave a 
very good account of Bill's story. 

When the child had finished and left 
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the room to put away her little scarlet 
cloak and hat, Mrs. Morris daid trem- 
blingly : " And would you believe, ma'am, 
he's my brother-in-law; my own dear 
sister Sarah's husband, — ^the rascal as 
he've been to her ! But I s'pose I 
mustn't call him names, as he seems 
truly penitent. And if so be, as he would 
go on well, it 'ud rejoice my heart to 
think as she could have a home of her 
own again, and Uve comfortable to the 
end erf her days. What d' you think 
about it, ma'am ? " 

" Is it really so ? " said Mrs. Lightfoot, 
looking much astonished at this revela- 
tion. " Well, we shall see in time, Mrs. 
Morris, whether it would be for her good 
to let her know of him. Do you. know 
where she is ? " ^ 

' ' Not rightly, ma' am. She called to see 
me when I lived in Bath, — ^that was just 
after she ran away from him^ and she 
got a situation there as cook. She was 
a first-rate cook; but when my master 
had come to Blackford, she said she 
thought of leaving that situation soon; 
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and fihe said I might p'r'aps see her old 
man sometimes here, and would I look 
after him a hit? But I didn't, for I 
didn't care nothing ahout him. I knew 
he was a good-for-nothing, as had wer- 
reted her nearly to death ; and, hesides, 
I didn't know which stables he was at. 
I had never seen him hut once, and 
that was when I came over to her first 
confinement. I conld see then what 
he; was made of, and I wished with all 
xaj heaxt as she'd never set eyes on 
Mm." 

"Ton might write to Bath, and see if 
a letter would find her," suggested Mrs. 
Iliightfoot, "and then, you know, you 
could take plenty of time to consider 
siehether it would be well to bring them 
together again." 

I "Yes sure, ma'am. You must please 
^0 advise me to do what is best. But at 
tmy rate I should like to watch him for 
<a year, and if he goes on getting better 
all that time, I should think it would be 
well to let Sarah know about him. But 
I should like, to wait a year, and see 
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how he goes on. Don't you think so, 

ma'am?" 
Mrs. Lightfoot thought so, and thus it 

was decided. Meanwhile this discovery 

was kept from Winnie, lest she should 

be betrayed into letting anything out to 

old Bill. Day by day as she passed to 

school, she paused to give him kind 

greetings and sunny smiles, which "helped 

him wonderful to go on right," he said. 

He was getting to look such a comely 

little man, that she liked to look up into 

his clean, mild face, and had no aversion 

to shaking hands with him. The dapper 

stable boys never ventured to cuff him 

about and call him names now: they 

called him "gentleman Billy," and talked 

to him with some little respect in their 

manner. Mr. Foster, the master, couldn't 

imagine how such a transformation had 

taken place in him. "It's all along of 

havin' gev' up the drink, sir, as you very 

well knows what a cuss it used to be to 

me," said Bill. And one morning as he 

was speaking to Winnie, Mr. Foster 

happened to come up at the time, and 
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Bill said, eagerly, " This is the pretty- 
bird as came first temptin' of me to he 
good, and give up the drink." 

*^A very clever little lady she must 
be," said Mr. Foster, smiling down at 
the fair child. 

*' No, sir ; it was the Lord as was 
clever, to think of sendin' her." 

As Mr. Foster turned away, he said to 
himself, — ^^ The fellow is turning Metho- 
dist, I should think." 

Mrs. Morris succeeded during the 
following summer in finding her sister. 
She had left Bath, and had now a 
situation at a country gentleman's house 
in Berkshire. She talked sadly of failing 
health, and was afraid she shouldn't be 
able to stand the toil of a situation much 
longer. 

. Poor old Mrs. Morris rented only one 
room, and she had to maintain herself by 
needlework and knitting ; nevertheless 
she wrote to her sister in the autumn, 
and begged her to come and stay with 
her a bit and rest. " Maybe I'll take her 
to her husband," said she; " but I'll see.'* 
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Mrs. Cathoarfc determined to hold out 
as long as she could, and it was not until 
December that she reluctantly took her 
way to Blackford. The poor old thing 
wanted rest above ev^y thing. " Let her 
rest," said Mrs. Lightfoot to Mrs. Morris, 
having called to see her sister very soon 
after she arrived. "I will see that neither 
of you shall want for anything." 

When Christmas drew near, Mrs. Morris 
decided that it would be for the best to 
let Sarah know of her husband. She had 
never once expressed a wish to go near 
the yard to inquire after him ; indeed, she 
never spoke of him, only to ask Mrs. 
Morris if she had ever called at the old 
stables to see if he were still there. Mrs. 
Morris answered shortly, "Don't ask 
about him now," but soon after she said 
to her, " If you found out your old man, 
Sarah, and found that he was real steady 
and good, could you forgive him every- 
thing, and go and end your days v^th 
him ? " \ 

Mrs. Cathcaxt was sitting by the fire, 
leaning back wearily in an old chaif. 
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looking worn- and weak. After a pause 
she said, "Yes, surely. I used to love 
him dearly, for all he was so. bad to me, 
and made such a wreck of mq ; and if I 
was ta see him again, — see him sorry for 
what he'd been, and trying to live better,— 
I should feel some of the old love for him 
again, I'm pretty sure, and so of course 
I should forgive him free enough; love 
covaisfi a multitude of sins.'^ 

That was enough for Mrs. Morris. 
She went and told Mrs. Lightfoot, and 
they gladly decided that the meeting 
should be brought about on Christmas 
Day, and Winnie was to have the doing 
of it. When she was taken into their 
confidence, and told that Mrs. Morris's 
sister was old Bill's wife, her delight 
knew no bounds.* With sparkling eyes 
she danced about, and wanted to run off 
to the old man there and then, to inform, 
or even Mat to him, what a happy 
meeting there was in store for him on 
Christmas Day. But she was charged 
to keep calm, and to betray nothing until 
the day came. 
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She could not be calm, however. 
Every time she spoke to old Bill, he 
made remarks upon her being so " spry,*' 
and supposed she was getting happier 
and happier every day, for she looked 
like it. On Christmas Eve she dropped 
into his ** den " with Mrs. Morris, her 
eyes beaming with gladness. **I shall 
come to-morrow, as I did last year, Mr. 
Bill, if you'U let me," she said. "And 
please may I bring a Mend with me? 
It is some one that you'll be very glad 
to see, I think, and that you used to 
know very well." 

"I don't think as I ever knowed any 
friend o' yourn, my dear," he said. 
"But anyways I shall be glad to see 
anybody as you may choose to bring, if 
they ain't above comin' into my poor old 
den." 

The next afternoon Mrs. Morris pro- 
posed taking her sister out ; " And we'll 
go and call at Joster's-yard, my dear," 
she said. "It'll be quiet there to-day, 
and maybe we shall hear something of 
your old man. But I promised to take 
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Miss Winnie out with me this afternoon, 
so we must call for her." 

They got ready, and went out into 
the winter sunshiae, — the two old sisters, 
arm-in-arm. Having called for Winnie, 
they went direct to the yard, and Winnie 
knocked at old Bill's door. It was opened 
in a trice, and Bill was about to burst 
into loud expressions of welcome, when 
the sight of a third visitor, whom he 
had forgotten was coming, checked him, 
and he said gently, " Come along in, my 
daisy." 

Mrs. Cathcart stared hard at him with 
her dim eyes, and Mrs. Morris drew her 
in and put her in a chair. Bill sat down, 
Winnie stood beside him, while Mrs. 
Morris stood by her sister. 

" Sit down, birdie," said old Bill. 

"Not just yet, thank you," said Winnie, 
a little confused. " Mr. Bill," she went 
on quickly, " Mrs. Morris and I brought 
our friend; she wants to know if you 
will tell her something about William 
Cathcart ; she knew him very well year? 
ago^ when he was naughty and cruel to 

10 
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her ; but she wotdd be so glad to forgive 
him everything, and love him again, if 
he wotdd only tell her that he is very 
sorry, and won't ever grieve her again. 
And as she spoke, Bill peered past her, 
stretching forward out of his ohair to- 
wards the stranger. " Do you mean to 
say," he cried, starting up, **as it's my 
poor old Sally I No, it can't be! But 
let me look in yer eyes, my 'oman." 
There was no time for that. Mrs. Cath- 
cart rose up in an instant, and flung her 
arms round the old man's neck, clasping 
her brown worn hands together, at the 
back of his grey head, and holding him 
in an embrace that spoke forgiveness and 
love better than any words could have 
done. In a moment she saw it all. 
This was the stableman of whom her 
sister had often spoken to her, who had 
been a drunkard, and a wife-beater ; but 
who was now sober arid good, penitent 
about the past, and longing to make 
amends for it^ to his much -wronged 
wife. 

** Why didn't you tell me that you 
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meant my Bill, when you was telling 
me about that penitent man, sister?'* 
she said, when she had slightly recovered 
herself, Ud ™ mping h« eye,. "And 
so, Bill, you've been and turned over a 
new leaf, and gev up the drink, and 
you're going to be a good old fellow all 
your days?" 

"Indeed, yes, Sally. I've been a tee- 
total this twelve months, as anybody 
can ffee from how I looks. And I prays 
the good Lord to keep me, and I do 
b'lieve He've forgev me for bein' such 
a sinner allays, and if you'll forgive 
me, Sally, I'll never werret ye no more 
as long as I lives; and I think I could 
make ye a bit more comfortabler than I 
ever did afore, if ye'll come and live with 
me agen, old 'oman. 'Wever you must, 
'cos I can't give ye up again, Sally, now 
I'm in my right mind to care for ye, as 
was allays so good to me. And just 
look how the Lord brought me to my- 
self. He sent this blessed child to speak 
kind to me, and to care about such a 
Jiugly old sot, as nobody cared not a 
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farden for ; and it was all along of hear- 
ing good things from her as I gev up the 
drinky and never agen shall I touch it, 
not if I knows it. But now let us sit 
down and rest a minute, for I feels 'most 
done up, and I want to make sure as it 
ain't a Christmas dream." 

Old Bill sat down, and mopped up his 
glad tears with a blue pooket-handker- 
chief. Winnie and the two old women 
were crying, too ; but they were tears as 
fair and refreshing as April showers ; the 
sun of joy shone on them, and made a 
rainbow of promise ; and the heart-flowers, 
which had so long seemed utterly faded, 
sprang anew into life, and made beautiful 
the lives that had so long been sterile. 
There was not a happier Christmas 
party that day in all England than 
the one which met together in Bill's 
little "den," — ^three happy old people 
and a radiant child, whom old Bill was 
evermore to call his "good angel." 
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[S it really absolutely necessary 
for you to go to Uncle Dillou's 
to-day, Albert?" asked Mary 
Eaynor, looking up into her husband's 
face with considerable anxiety. Her 
children were around her, happy and 
excited, in anticipation of the approach- 
ing evening, when they were to have a 
sort of little festival. Grandmamma was 
expected to arrive in the afternoon to 
stay for a whole fortnight, which would 
see them over the joyous Christmas 
now present, and well into the new 
year. 

One or two of them shared in their 
mother's anxiety about their father's 
going off a three-mile walk into the 
country to see Uncle Dillon. 
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Janet Baynor, a dark-haired^ bright- 
faced girl of twelve, supplemented her 
mother's question by another. ''And 
if you must go, papa, could you really 
be back early in the afternoon? We 
couldn't have tea without you to-day, 
pa, after making such preparations." 

"And indeed you shall not, Janet. 
You have made the room like a fairy 
bower with your pretty decorations, and 
there is not another place I know of, in 
all the town, where I should enjoy taking 
tea this Christmas Eve. You will be 
honoured with papa's company, never 
fear, love." 

Then turning to his wife,. Mr. Eaynor 
added, " Yes, Mary, I do think it really 
necessary that I go over and see the 
old gentleman. You know we are under 
great obligations to him : he has given 
me a good liffc during the past year. 
And he has old-fashioned, peculiar 
notions about Christmas; and would 
consider himself deplorably slighted if 
I failed to put in an appearance either 
to-day or to-morrow, in honour of the 
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season, to wish him good cheer; and I 
don^t want to go to-morrow/' 

" It is just because he has old-fashioned 
notions about Christmas that I dread 
your going," repKed Mary, in a low voice, 
meant for his ear only« "You must 
forgive me, Bertie, if I seem to lack 
confidence in you; but you are only a 
young convert to temperance, and this 
is a trying time to such as you. I would 
far, far rather have you safe here with 
us, than exposed to such an influence 
as Uncle Dillon's at this critical season.'' 

"Why, my dear little woman! You 
talk as if I were a weak child about to 
rush into some great danger for a long 
period of time, safety being out of the 
question. Look at the case as it stands. 
I am a man with a will of my own. I 
am fully convinced of the evil of strong 
drink, and have abjured it for evermore. 
I am about to go on a dutiful pilgrimage 
to a country house only three miles 
distant, to pay my regards to a worthy 
old man, who has benefited us much by 
timely help of late. Because his views * 
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are diametrically opposed to mine in 
one particular, you dread my going to 
him. Don't I hold mine as doggedly as 
he holds his? And do you think he is 
to ride over me, as if I couldn't make 
a stand for myself? Don't you fear, 
little woman! You will see me back 
safe and sound early enough in the after- 
noon, to go and meet mother. I caunot 
promise to be back to dinner ; it is 
nearly twelve now. And nothing will 
please uncle better than to drop in un- 
expectedly to dinner to-day, as none of 
us are going there to-morrow." 

" But, such weather, too 1 " responded 
the wife, with a sigh of apprehension. 
" It has been snowing since nine o'clock, 
and now it is thickening dreadfully, and 
the sky is fall of it. It is a day for 
staying at home if ever there was one." 

"If you lived in a dreary country house, 
you would think it just the day for 
appreciating an unexpected call from a 
friend. Ill be bound my going will 
make quite a bit of Christmas sunshine 
for the old people ; and it will not take 
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me long from you. Now, good-bye, and 
expect me back soon after three." 

" I will, Albert ; and now mind don't 
disappoint us." 

" Indeed, no. Believe me, I wouldn't 
disappoint the happy Christmas expec- 
tations of you all for the whole world." 
And with that comforting assurance 
Mr. Eaynor buttoned up his great-coat, 
turned up the collar, and went out into 
the snow. 

He was in such a pleasant frame of 
mind that the weather appeared nothing 
to him ; but if disagreeable circumstances 
had forced him on his errand with a 
burdened mind, the ordeal of performing 
it would have seemed to him great. For 
the snow was coming down most ear- 
nestly ; and on striking out into the 
country, he found that locomotion along 
the scarcely- trodden roads was anything 
but easy. "It will be ugly walking 
out in these country places by night- 
fall," he observed mentally, " and this 
rising wind will make dangerous drifts, 
if the snow continue falling at this rate. 
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I am glad I promised the home-folks to 
be back with them early. We shall have 
a snug time of it^ aU together in our 
nest this evening — ^very different from 
last Christmas^ thank God ! *' 

He trudged on his way, whistling light- 
heartedly, pausing now and then to 
stamp the clogging snow from his boots, 
and to shake the delicate burden from 
his umbrella. He quite enjoyed his 
difficult walk, and took note of objects 
on the way as if they were new to him . — 
the pretty cottages and cosy-looking 
farms, which were but few, though ; the 
little country church with its picturesque 
surroundings, and— nearer to Mr. Dillon's 
— a wide, old-fashioned inn, which used 
to be his house of call, whenever he 
visited his uncle's. Everything looked 
beautiful, in settings of dazzling white, 
and with the big snow-flakes dancing 
merrily about, over all the landscape. 
Mr. Eaynor glanced with interest at the 
inn in passing, and gave a sort of satisfied 
chuckle as he said to himself, ''What 
a grand thing it is to be free to pass 
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you' by, mine host of the Wheatsheaf I 
Time was when I simply couldn't have 
done it; but now I haven't the ghost 
of a wish even to make one of your 
company. It is worth something to be 
able to say that." 

On he trudged with a light heart, 
and a quarter of an hour's walking 
brought him to Mr. Dillon's substantial 
dwelling. As he had anticipated, the 
old folks were about to sit down to 
dinner, and a hearty welcome they 
afforded their nephew. 

" Laws-a-mercy ! " ejaculated Mrs. 
Dillon, as he entered, ^' what on earth's 
brought you over such a day ? I hope 
nothing's wrong at home." 

"No, wife; there's nothing wrong, I 
can tell by his face : it's as sunshiny as 
May," said Uncle Dillon; and as if he 
thought he had said something very 
witty, he laughed till his fat body rip- 
pled all over with his merriment. He 
was sitting to the table in a wide, well- 
cushioned arm-chair, with plentiful viands 
before him, which he was about to 
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attack; and consequently he was in 
the pleasantest mood imaginable. 

"YouVe come just in the nick of 
time, Albert," he added, "so be quick, 
don't hinder a minute to spoil the dinner. 
Hang up your coat, and push your feet 
into a pair of sHppers, and we'll discuss 
smaller matters when we've discussed 
our dinner. He — ^he — ^he ! " Which was 
the commencement of another rippling 
of his ample person. 

"I'm glad to see you in such good 
spirits, uncle," said Albert, as he seated 
himself gladly enough at the well-spread 
table. 

" No one ever saw me grumpy at 
Christmas time, if I'd plenty in the 
house to eat and drink, and an easy 
conscience, which, thank God, I most 
generally have," said Mr. "Dillon, setting 
himself diUgently to the work of carving. 

"'No, Christmas is the time for being 
just as jolly as possible, I think. I'd 
have all the world happy and jolly if I 
could; but as I can't, I just make as 
many as I can comfortable, and then I 
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set about enjoying myself with all my 
heart. I like enjoying myself, Albert, 
and there's no use denying it; but I 
always look after 'other folks first, and 
them as knows me best knows it." 

"Yes, master's very good to all the 
labouring folk about the place, and does 
his best for 'em all," added Mrs. Dillon, 
as she helped her nephew to vegetables. 

But she needn't have been anxious to 
assist her husband in sounding his praises ; 
he was a most efficient trumpeter. As 
well as the work of feeding himself 
would allow, the old gentleman pro- 
ceeded to relate what he had done for 
this one, that one, and the other, 
to make this Christmas a happy one. 
And he added, "I should just like to 
have all your family over to-morrow for 
a right good jollification, Albert. Nothing 
would please me better. And I think I 
should send a covered cart, and fetch 
you all by force, if there was any hope 
of Tom getting it there and back again. 
But my word ! it'll be worth something 
to-morrow to drive into town if the snow 
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keeps on like this. The old woman up 
in the clouds is plucking her geese with 
a vengeance 1 " 

Having finished the . more substantial 
part of his diimer, the old gentleman 
rose, not without difficulty, and looked 
out through the low, wide lattice over 
his sheeted acres. 

** By the way," he remarked, turning 
back to the table after a few moments' 
survey, "you haven't told us what 
brought you here, Albert. It must be 
something remarkable to bring any 
man out a three-mile walk in such 
weather." 

"I came, having a holiday, merely 
to wish you all good cheer and the com- 
pliments of the season," replied Albert^ 
rising and standing with his back to the 
wide fireplace, which was glowing with 
a splended fire of logs ; " and having 
performed that pleasant errand. Uncle, 
I must hurry back as fast as the snow 
will let me, to the home birds. You 
know, a new order of things prevails 
now, and we are to have the prettiest 
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family party imaginable to-night. Wife's 
mother is coming, and the chits are on 
the tiptoe of expectation for something 
wonderful to happen." 

" And they sha'n't be disappointed ! " 
exclaimed Uncle Dillon, with several 
meaning nods of his old grey head. 
And leaning far back in his chair to 
allow of his getting his hand into his 
breeches' pocket, he pulled therefrom a 
fat bag made of chamois leather and tied 
up primitively with string. He continued 
nodding as he untied the string, and 
plunged his wide, big hand in amongst 
the jingling gold and silver, and bring- 
ing forth a handful, he proceeded to lay 
a row of shining sovereigns on the table. 
"There's six of 'em with bab, I think, 
Al," he said; "and I don't see why bab 
should be left out because she's the 
misfortune to be too yoimg to vally 
money. There 1 there's eight of 'em, 
Al; one apiece for the youngsters, and 
one for yourseK and the missis, if you're 
sensible enough not to turn your nose 
up dit a 80V. And I ^lust say, I think 

11 
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you're a right-down good sort o* chap 
to come out here to see two lonely old 
folks on such a day. I like to give 
everyone his due, and I must say as 
you've got a spark of gratitude in your 
heart. You needn't assure me as you 
didn't come for what you could get. I 
know that ; for I'm pretty deep at seeing 
through folks, after keeping my old eyes 
wide open for nigh threescore years and 
ten. And I know that you'd go away 
with just the same good feeling towards 
us, if I took and shovelled these shiners 
back into my fob. But I've got one thing 
against you, and I can't help saying it, 
Al, though I know you'll think I oughtn't. 
It's just this — ^that I can't abide that 
foolish teetotalism of yours. It has 
made you a sober man, and set you on 
your feet respectable like ; but some- 
thing less would have done just as well. 
Are you such a poor, weak ass that you 
can't make yourself comfortable and soci- 
able with your friends, without rolling in 
the gutter afterwards ? I must say I 
think you're very foolish, Al, and you'll 
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excuse me, you know, being one that al- 
ways calls a spade a spade. It's a great 
grievance to me that you can't draw 
round to the fire now, and enjoy a steam- 
ing glass of something good with me for 
friendship's sake. I may set to and mix 
Day grog, and you'll stick there, turning 
the cold shoulder to me, yet longing 
all the while, I'll venture to say, to sup 
with me. Bah 1 I hate such ways. I 
never could endure teetotalers ; and now 
to think such a hob one should rise up 
in our family, to look down upon them 
as stick to the good old customs ! " He 
grew warm as he proceeded with his 
theme, and before Eaynor could edge in 
a word he continued, ^* Now, mark me, 
I ain't standing up for such drinking as 
you used to indulge in. I hate drunken- 
ness as much as anybody — ^hate it, mind, 
and wouldn't have one in my employ as 
was addicted to it. What I say is, let 
everybody be as I am, and then the 
world 'ud be all right and comfortable 
enough, and sober enough. No, stick 
to moderation, Al, like d^ man. That's 
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the thing that's good for yourself, and 
pleasant to other folks." 

" Well, uncle, I must say you're rather 
hard upon us poor teetotalers/' replied 
Albert, good-humonredly. "Yon allow 
that total abstinence has done me a great 
good, but yon will have it that modera- 
tion would have been much better for 
me. Now those who have come most 
in contact with me — ^my wife, for in- 
stance — know that I have tried modera- 
tion again and again, but, owing to 
peculiarities in my constitution and tem- 
perament, it has not proved a barrier to 
keep me from excess. I will allow, if 
you like, that I am a poor, weak ass, 
but wishing to be a perfectly sober ass, 
as, by the way, the four-footed ones 
always are, I lean on the stout and 
trusly staff of total abstinence, which 
has helped me out of the mire of drunk- 
enness, and, by God's blessing, has 
helped me thus far on my way as a sober 
husband and father, and a respectable 
citizen. Believe me, uncle, I don't look 
down on you in the least for indulging 
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in your moderate glass, if yon feel free 
to do so ; so please don't look do^m on 
me for refusing to join you in the indul- 
gence ; and do believe, what I am truly 
thankful to be able to tell you, that I 
haven't the smallest desire to sip one 
drop of it. No ; the appetite has been 
slowly but surely dying out; and now 
I can see it taken by others without 
desiring to parfcake for a moment. And, 
indeed, I will turn no cold shoulder to 
you; here I will draw up close beside 
you, and spend an hour in disoussing 
any subject under the sun, from politics 
to potato-growing. What can I say 
more ?" 

Uncle Dillon brought down his hand 
with a resounding slap on his nephew's 
knee, as he burst into a hearty laugh, 
and said, ^^ Bless the boy! you'd beat a 
Scotchman at standing up to defend 
yourself with your tongue. Well, I sup- 
pose I am rather too hard upon you, 
Al. K you don't grumble at cold water, 
I needn't on your account." 

** Pray don't, uncle, for I do solemnly 
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assure yon that moderatioii would never 
do for me. I believe that the merest 
taste of the drink, that once had such 
fearful power over mOi would be to me 
what the taste of blood is to the tiger 
after long abstinence from flesh. There- 
fore I feel sure that your good feeling 
and kindness of heart will always for* 
bid your tempting me to try moderation 
again. I am one of those unfortunate 
individuals— one of an immense number 
—to whom there can be no such thing 
as moderation in intoxicants. It must 
be either total abstinence or ruinous 
excess." 

" Well, my lad, if you feel that's really 
the case, you've acted wisely, of course, 
to choose the safe course ; but I'd rather 
cut off my hand than hold a glass to 
you tempting you to drink, if you felt 
you couldn't stand it. Still I can't help 
thinking that you are too hard upon 
yourseK in what you say; for my own 
part, I don't think you're quite such 
a poor, weak thing as you'd have me 
believe. But of course you ought to 
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know yourself and your own feelings 
better than I do ; so I'll say no more 
about it." 

During this colloquy Mrs. Dillon had 
been moving to and fro concocting 
something in a jug, and listening all the 
while to what was being said. She now 
came forward with the jug and a glass 
upon a small tray, and said, "Now, 
then, here's a drop of something com- 
fortable as was never yet an offence to 
any teetotaler that I know of, Albert; 
and you needn't even appear to be un- 
sociable, but fill up your glass, and sit 
and sup with uncle as if it was the real 
thing, which it isn't, I can assure you. 
It's a comfortable winter drink as I 
made with my own hands, and teetotal 
stuff, too, as folks say. And you're not 
the first teetotaler as have drunk some 
of it. Look, I've mulled you a small 
jugfal, which will just waxm you up for 
your journey home, and now you can 
drink our healths in it, and be none 
the worse, but a great deal better." 

"You're quite sure there is nothing 
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in it ? " said Albert, as he took the tray 
and poured out a glassful of the warm 
spiced liquor. 

"It's teetotal wine out and out ; every- 
body calls it teetotal wine/' asserted 
Mrs. Dillon. "Now, don't go sniffing 
at it and refusing it, when I've taken 
the trouble to make it as nice as I 
could for you. You may drink three 
or four o' them jugfuls, and it wouldn't 
hurt you." 

"No, Al, it's innocent stuff enough; 
it wouldn't hurt a baby," corroborated 
Uncle Dillon. "I never taste it my- 
self. I hke something better; but I 
know wife makes it good and whole- 
some." 

Albert, without more ado, raised the 
glass to his lips and drained it. " Now, 
ain't that good?" asked Mrs. Dillon, 
after watching the operation. 

Albert leaned forward, smacking his 
lips with a critical air, like a connoisseur 
tasting a fresh importation of wine. " It' s 
got brandy in it," he said. 

"Now, it's a shame o' you to say 
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that/' repKed Mrs. Dillon, with a smile ; 
** for rm sure you couldn't taste it." 

"But I can most certainly," replied 
Albert. " There's no mistaking the taste 
of brandy, whatever way you get it ; at 
least not with me," he added rather 
sadly, and his face flushed a little. 

" Well, if there's any, it's only a thimble- 
ful, as you may say, just to keep it good, 
and I'm sure it couldn't hurt a fly, so 
you may just as well think there's none 
in it. It's nothing for teetotalers to 
object to, any more than to a drop 0' 
brandy in a Christmas pudding, or a 
mince-pie." 

" But I shall decidedly object to hav- 
ing it put in my Christmas pudding or 
naincemeat, because, as I told you before, 
I dread the taste of it anyhow or any- 
where." 

" But, Al, my dear fellow, you needn't 
object to it in this," said Uncle Dillon, 
seeing that his wife turned away with 
an annoyed air. "Teetotalers never 
have, and you're not the first as we've 
given it to. It's spiced up so, you know; 
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and it's really a comfortable, wholesome 
drink for a cold day like this, and can't 
possibly hurt you. Aunt did it for your 
good, you know, and has made it as nice 
as she could, I'll warrant." 

And with that Uncle Dillon gave 
Albert a comical wink, and jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder to direct atten- 
tion to the good wife, who was gazing 
through the window with the air of a 
whipped child. 

" I hope I haven't offended you, aunt,!' 
said Albert, quickly turning to her, *^for 
indeed I think it very nice and tasty, 
and you've made it beautifully. Never- 
theless I had rather gone without it. 
Still I thank you very much for your 
kindness ; and look, I'll finish it, now I've 
begun, and here's to your very good 
health, and may you have many happy 
returns of this festive season." 

So saying, Albert drained his gla^s the 
second time fiUed, resumed his seat, 
and looked moodily into the fire. A 
strange feeling crept into his heart, an 
undefined feeling of fear, as if the sun- 
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light had suddenly died out| and left 
everything in< unwonted gloom. And in 
his mouth lingered the horrid/ dreaded 
taste of the brandy, which seemed to 
smother that of the sweet spices and 
the homely wine; and conjured up in 
his mind memories awful, hell-like. 

No wonder that as he sat gazing 
vacantly before him, his heart sank 
within him, like lead in deep waters, and 
his brain grew dizzy with apprehension. 
'^ It's a first st^p ; it's a first small step 
in that way to me so slippery; and I 
so dreaded it ! " he said to himself. 

He was aroused from his reverie by 
Uncle Dillon's big hand coming down 
again on his knee with a resounding slap. 
" Well, 'pon my word, if ever I saw a 
man deny with his face what he's said 
with his lips, it's you, Al. You've just 
wished us many happy returns of the 
festive season, and you turn round and 
sit still with a face as miserable as if you 
was just going to be hanged 1 I'm afeard 
there's something wrong with you, that 
this journey in the snow has upset you, 
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or something. Do ronse up, or I'll order 
yon a stiff glass of the real stuff, as a 
medicine, you know." 

The word's fell on Albert's ear as if he 
heard them in a dream; and, as if he 
acted in a dream, without his voUtion, or 
rather, as if the spirit of evil suddenly 
entered him and drove him whither he 
would not, — ^how it was he never could tell, 
— he broke into a forced laugh, and, hold- 
ing his hand across his eyes a moment, 
said, " Well, really, imcle, I do feel un- 
commonly strange. I think the journey 
must have upset me, and I think I will 
take just the smallest drop of something 
short, quite medicinally, you know. But, 
no; I must be starting," he added, sud- 
denly rising and looking at his watch, 
" I shall not be home by the time I pro- 
mised. Yet I do feel wretchedly queer ; 
I can't think what's come over me." 

" Sit down for five minutes, man, you 
look wretched; that's a fact. Wife '11 
mix you a sup of something restoring in 
two minutes, and we'll call it nothing 
but the nastiest physic 'for your sto- 
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mach's sake and your infirmities,' you 
kaow, — ^that's as scriptural as the com- 
mandments. What shall it be, whisky- 
physic, or brandy-physio? Say the 
word." 

"A little brandy, — a very little, 
please," said Albert, faintly, as if he had 
just signed his own death-warrant. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Dillon brought 
forward a tumbler of steaming brandy- 
and-water. "I've put you only just a 
thought," she said; "as you're teetotal 
you shouldn't have it strong, even for 
medicine. And I'll be bound you'll get 
over your journey all the better for it. 
Tve got faith in a drop of good brandy, 
I have. To my thinking, it's about as 
fine a medicine as there is." 

Albert did not respond to her chatter ; 
he took the glass with a nervous eager- 
ness, and not heeding the temperature 
of the drink, which was considerably 
higher than that of his mulled " tee- 
total " wine, he drank most of it before 
setting down his glass. Then he got 
his greatcoat, saying he must hurry off, 
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and when quite ready for starting, he 
finished the contents of his glass, and 
bade the old folks good-bye. 

" Now, don't you be wanting any more 
of this here, if you feel it ain't good for 
you, and safe," said Uncle Dillon, not 
without some slight misgiving on the 
point. "A medicine's a medicine, you 
kaow, and not an or 'nary drink. A 
morr; ChristoM to yon. ^^d aU yon«.' 
Good-bye, my boy, and God bless you ! " 

The words rang in Albert's ears like 
a mocking sound, as he stepped out into 
the snow. 





n. 

NCLE DILLON went to the door 
and watched him start off on his. 
homeward journey. The large, 
*soft flakes came with gentle but very un- 
pleasant pats against the old man's face, 
so that he was fain to hurry back to his 
cosy fireside, and shut the door upon the 
weather with a bang. 

" I hope he'll hurry," he said, as he 
leaned forward over the ruddy logs and 
rubbed his hands. " He'll have a stiffish 
walk, and no mistake ; but if he gets 
home before dark, he'll do." 

" The moon's almost at the full," ob- 
served Mrs. Dillon, laconically, as she 
moved about rather sulkily still. 

'^ The moon won't be no good, missus, 
in this blinding snow," said Uncle 
Dillon. 
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"The night won't be real dark, 
though," she replied. 

"I say, missus," said Uncle Dillon, 
after a long pause, "is that stuff of 
yours much brandied ? " 

"Well, it is rather more than usual; 
for when I was making it Betsy put the 
usual quantity in after I had, not know- 
ing as I had put any. * Too many cooks 
spoil the broth,' you know. But even 
now I'm sure it ain't what anybody could 
call 'toxioating ; and I'm sure he oughtn't 
even to have tasted it. See how I spiced 
it up to smother the taste." 

" Well, I hope we haven't done wrong 
in giving it him," responded Uncle Dil- 
lon, not without misgiving, as he recalled 
Albert's emphatic language. If he goes 
straight home he'll be all right ; and the 
poor fool needn't think he's broke the 
pledge because he's taken a glass of grog 
as medicine." 

Mrs. Dillon did not reply. She felt 
annoyed with her nephew, her husband, 
and herself; and almost wished Albert 
had not come to upset her. She was 
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one of those unfortunate women who 
are upset and chagrined at the merest 
trifle. 

Meanwhile, at Albert's home, the time 
sped merrily by, at least with the young 
folks. But the mother could not be, 
although she tried her best, as light- 
hearted as she was in the morning. 
Even had she had unbounded confi- 
dence in her husband's moral courage, 
and strength to withstand temptation, 
she could not have felt at her ease, with 
him out on a country errand in such 
weather. When the time drew near for 
her mother's arrivals, he grew more un- 
easy. **Papa must be detained," she 
said ** so, Janet, you and Fred must go 
. and meet grandmamma, and bring her 
home in a cab." 

By five o'clock, when the night had 
fairly set in, the whole family party, 
grandmamma included, became uneasy* 
It was as much as the old lady could 
do to keep Mrs. Eaynor cahn ; and she 
uttieited aU the cheery, hopeful things 
0he Ctftdd think of. Tea wus ready, and 

12 
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waiting some time ; and, at length, Mrs. 
Baynor nrged them all to begin. "And," 
she added, " I will go a little way, and 
see if I can meet papa." 

"Nonsense, Mary," objected her mother, 
"he will soon be here. Ton cannot 
expect him to get along at his nsual 
pace in such a snow. And what conld 
you do in it ? " 

" Oh, I don't mind the snow a bit. 
And I conld walk the whole distance 
blindfolded, I know it so weU. Besides, 
it is not snowing nearly so much now, 
and the night is not at all dark. Don't 
oppose me, mother. I simply cannot 
stay in the house any longer in this 
dreadful suspense; it will kill me. I 
know too well what Uncle Dillon has 
urged on behalf of the season; and if 
Albert has not given in, it is a wonder. 
The dear children wiU be happy and safe 
with you, mother, and I'll just go a little 
way. It will do me good, and calm the 
fever of my mind and heart, perhaps." 

So she went, on and on,' with strug- 
gling steps, urged by her wifely anxiety 
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on her diflEioult, and indeed dangerous, 
way. For the snow was deep and un- 
trodden, and one less familiar with the 
road than she was, must inevitahly have 
been lost. Prudence many a time urged 
her to turn hack ; but with no form near- 
ing her, which her eyes were constantly 
strained to catch sight of, how could 
she ? Hope kept saying, " Perhaps a 
few more yards will bring you within 
view of him ; " and so she kept on 
until after a weary, weary while she 
passed the church, the belfry of which 
was Hghted, and whence pealed out 
the sweet chimes with a muffled sound 
through the snow, telling of Christmas 
joy and hope. How they seemed to 
mock her in her misery and utter weari- 
ness I As she neared the road-side inn 
she met two men, rough labourers they 
appeared. At any other time the timid 
woman would have been alarmed at 
meeting them on a lonely road; now, 
without an emotion of fear, she accosted 
them. " Have you seen a gentleman any- 
where hereabouts on his way to town ? " 
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"Why, please, 'm," said one of the 
men, after a slight pause, "ain't you 
Mrs. Eaynor?*' 

"Oh yes, Sam; and I see you are one 
of my uncle's men. Have you seen my 
husband?" 

" Why, 'm, he was at the Wheat Sheaf 
this afternoon; but I haven't seen no- 
think of him since." 

As the words fell on her ear she felt 
as if she should sink to the earth fainting, 
but in a moment a revulsion of feeling 
came, and she seemed turned to stone. 
She thanked the men for their infor- 
mafcion in a hoarse, unnatural voice, and 
added, "Do you think he returned to 
Mr. Dillon's? I have seen nothing of 
him on the road." They couldn't say, 
and so she pursued her way, and they 
went townwards. She had not proceeded 
far when her steps were arrested by a 
loud shouting in the direction they had 
gone ; and, Hstening earnestly, she found 
that they were shouting for her. She 
retraced her steps, and soon saw one 
of the men coming towards her, as fast 
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as the state of the road would permit. 
"Please, 'm," lie cried^ panting and 
breathless, " we've found a man in a drift, 
and Sam says as how as it's yonr hus- 
band I " 

It was about half- past eight o'clock, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Dillon were luxuriating 
before the fire, enjoying a rest after the 
day's work. Mrs. DiUon had just finished 
trussing a fine turkey, and was now 
clicking her knitting-needles to a slow 
measure. 

Suddenly men's voices sounded just 
outside, and, without ceremony, the door 
was opened, and a pale, haggard woman, 
in a deplorable condition, wet and 
draggled with snow, walked in, and said, 
in a hollow voice, ** Uncle, uncle 1 what 
have you done? You have murdered 
my husband I Look at him 1 " Then 
she fell heavily on the floor in a swoon. 

The men came in, bearing the inani- 
inate body of Albert Eaynor. His face 
was ashen pale, but not more so than 
tJncle Dillon's, who had half risen, and 
wai3 holding by the arms of his chair, 
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his eyes and mouth wide open, hnt 
unable to utter a word. 

"No, no, don't take on, master; he's 
' not dead, but that poor cretur' is beside 
herself, and will have it that he is," 
said Sam. " We must just do our best 
for 'em both, and they'll come round 
right enough, I'll be bound. This isn't 
the first man I've found in the snow ; 
so if you'll leave him to me, master, 
I'U doctor him, you'U see, and you can 
just attend to this poor soul." 

It was a considerable time before the 
assiduous efforts of the household were 
rewarded with success ; but at length, 
to their great joy, the miserable husband 
and wife were both restored to con- 
sciousness. 

But to a consciousness of what ? Of 
the horror of the great darkness that had 
fallen upon their Kves. As Mary began 
to realize it, her agonised feelings found 
relief in a wild burst of grief that was 
for a time uncontrollable. The tears 
were so contagious that her husband 
sat like a weak child, with tears streaming 
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down his face ; Uncle Dillon's fat person 
heaved with sobs as he sat with his 
face buried in his red cotton handker- 
chief ; Mrs, Dillon, and her maid-servant 
Betsy, were crying audibly, and the 
two men frequently drew their brown, 
hairy hands across their eyes to clear 
away a mist. 

What a Christmas-eve party I What 
Christmas guests I On the one side there 
was bitter and genuine repentance for 
the grievous, but unintentional, injury 
inflicted on a happy family; on the 
other hand, there was such an appre- 
ciation of this repentance, thht angry 
accusation and reproach were felt to be 
uncalled for. Mary only said, when 
she grew calm enough to speak, *VToa 
see, uncle, that your notion of keeping 
Christmas doesn't do for everybody. 
You would have liked us to have enjoy- 
ment and happiness; but by going your 
way about to get it, see what utter 
wretchedness has come upon us. And 
how long is it to last ? — ^that's what 
I ask myself, in dread unspeakable. How 
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long is it to last? The flood-gates 
are open : are we to be overwhelmed 
again ? " 

Albert Raynor had not strength to 
rise ; but he turned his heavy eyes to- 
wards his wife, and murmured, " Mary, 
I shall try again. You must help me 
and pray for me, good little woman." 

"God bless you, my boy I" almost 
shouted Uncle Dillon. "You will try 
again, will you ? You won't let it be 
said as the old folks that like you so 
well, and think so much of you, have 
ruined you for . life ? You'll lift this 
great weight from our consciences. All 
And I solemnly promise you, my lad, that 
I'll help you all I can ; that I'll puU this 
old tongue out rather than ever let it 
speak a word again against your teeto- 
tahsm or anybody else's ; that I'll cut 
off my right hand rather than let it hold 
out a temptation to any poor soul. God 
knows I do repent of what we've said 
and done this day, though no harm was 
meant. And so we'H let no more harm 
come of it, my boy, will we? You'll 
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just begin again like a hero, and we'll 
all help you. Hoorah 1 " 

Down went the face again into the 
red cotton handkerchief, and when at 
length it emerged, Uncle Dillon added, 
"So we must spend Christmas Eve to- 
gether after all ; but we'll get you home 
as comfortable as we can to-morrow. 
Sam, you've got to get to town anyhow 
to-night, so just make your way to Mr* 
Eaynor's home, and set all their minds 
at rest there. Make up a basket of 
goodies, wife, for him to take the young 
folks ; and here's a couple of sovs, Sam, 
for yourself, and one for the good fellow 
as helped you. And the Lord love us 
all 1 I do believe we're going to have 
a happy Christmas after all ! And maybe 
we shall yet be the better a good deal 
for the sorrow and trouble we've seen 
this night." 

"God grant that it may not have 
happened for nought; it has been so 
terrible," said Mary, as she leaned her 
white face on her husband's shoulder, 
and gazed into the fire. 
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The great yulo-log hissed, and blazed, 
and glowed, and the hearts that sat 
aroTmd it felt that something of Christ- 
mas hope, and joy, and peace was stealing 
back into them. 

Oh, at the holy Christmas-tide, let no 
man tempt his brother, or put a stum- 
bling-block in the way of the weak 1 
But may we all spend a happy and a 
worthy Christmas I 
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Clotb, Illustnted,' 1^. 6d. 

CiK^ EStim, u. 
THE DEVIL'S CHAIN, B^ the Author of " Ginx's Baby." Thirty- 
rixth Thousand, with Illiutratioiis by F. Barnard and Gordon Thompson. 
Crown SvD, prioe \s. ; dolh limp, li. 6^. ; cloth extra, ai. td, 
" The book ourrid Id iatseaiba moctHaBUioaiilornoTBU.''— i^nK^cfiAwtufr. 
" ' Tb» D«il|> ChiJTi' ii M mod leUinj; coUcOioa of drink incidcnti, dtndr lorgad togKher 

■tainpl* etidencgofbeincihc imfcof anun of 
powalhl cDDtTEbBtMB which hu yet ban made to th* Quntnte of tha Ic 




LUTCHMBE AND DILLOO. A Stoi7 of West Indian Life. Three 
ToU. By Edward Jenkins. %\s.hd. 



imtr BOOKS Aim hkw mianota 



Cnnn ftro, <^4 fdce 31. &£ 
■• Ti» .nM iiimi at dn (Aim ii At d*«« 



Br bnuKD Jbhkihs, 




CDA«DIM« tOOB A GOOD lOO* *T Hm.*-^ IJ 



'I'tUb OAPTAXirS CABIN, B^ Bdwakd Jkhkins. Cktb degut. 



" Hr. JcDkilU hi* ttrloTtiif iht (bsl of nniK ioto oh muin to 



BARNXY OEOOHZOAlf, M.P., and BOME RTTLE In BT. 

STEPHEN'S. By the Author of "Gini's Baby," Tenth Thoasand. U. 
Jte^u^ **" '■**'^ nakmlh Iba btuwoik of the dmir uitlur oT'Gmi's Bib^.' ~~Dai^ 



^moBtor Sqiiars, X.oiidon ; 4, Donegal Place, Belfast. 
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EULVERHOLHS ; or, the Apotheoais of Jbigo. A ^a^re. By 

Edward Jenkins, M.P. library Editioii, doth elegant, crown Svo, price 6^. 



CONTKNTS« 



X. TliaOveitiiM* 

Mr. WyviHe WiUesdcn's Qpinioo*. 
Money and Principle. 
The Lobby and its Figures, 
Troublesome Thoughts. 
"Nochiqg siiocfedB Ukf Success' 



3- 

4- 

I: 



<«' 



I: 



ever won. 



bury Btplaitij his . 



An Ugly Recollecdon. 

Tile ^an^^^ de 
■ g. The Marqacasde 

Position. 
TO. Peers and the Prerogative. 
M- Mr. DouUehalterand Vthe atimcs." 
X9. The Countess WiUownov^ 
13: The Whigs and the ** Front Bench." 
X4. Mf. Goodrock, 



IS. Snirit and Truth. . 

z6. The Cardinal<-Archbi^buH>. 

17. Th* R^ywfnd Mr. Pw*. 

x8. The Monsignor and the Canoa 

19. TheGodJinga 

•o. ixnd Stnutaoddiv. 

3z. In^o-Gothicism, 

aa. Count Sawwfalloff's Oath. 

t3. The Result of Covint.5arwfi41ofl[*g Oath. 

84, The Scare. 

35. Mr. DouUehalter ^nd " the Chiioes " take 

French leave. 
96, The Climax. 



I' jI^^ takes^another Tutq, 



lese is a Qod. 



HELEN'S BABIES, With ^qiq Acooont pf th^ Wajst Impish, 
Gnity, lanoooat^ AngoUc, Witching, Repulsive. Al$o a Partial Record 
of their Actions during ten days of their Existence. By their Latest Vietixn. 
Presentation Edition. Cloth elegant, 2;, M 

SOUTHEY'S LirX OF NXIiSON. lUostrated, Qxoym 8vo, 

Cloth, 2s.6(i. 

QSRMAN LOVE. A Tale. By I^ofiessor Max Mvller. SmaU post 
Svo, cloth el^ant, price 5^. . . 

** Is one of the loveliest Iove.stories cfver mritten, exquisite in feeding and thought, and perfect 
in its literary iorm.'*—<:0tigttgaiiotuUiMi. 

** It is full of intense interest, and one of the best books of its land we have ever met with; one 
leaves it with regrQ|."«-^^9rirl^ fautte. 



THE FHTEST OF TBE WHEAT; or, The Bread of Fotigiveness. 
By Mis- B&ock* Small aonm 8to, ^th e^tra, 31. 6dP, 

" This book forms really pleasant reading. It is. suffused with tender thoughts, savomred with 
Evangelicalism, aiui is broad enough to be welcomed gtaacaily.*''--N(mc0m/ffrmtst. 



tt 



'A series of meditation and homilies on the Atonement, quitQ worth wtvdxDg.*—LtUrwy 
Cknrchman, 



THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND RITUALISM. By 

the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Demy Svo, stiflf wrapper, rx.; 
cloth boards, is, 6d, 

** The two Essays have won to much celebrity that there wiU b« a general dwe to posMSs a 
handsome reprint in library ioxvcu^—Livtrfool Daily Post, 



4, Paternoster Square, London ; 4, Donegal Place, Belfast 



6 NETW BOOKS AND mC^W SOmONS 

FERGUSSON'S BBOOHS. A Short Essay pa the A^e and Uses of 
the BROCHS and the Rude. Stone Monuments of the Orkney Isles and the 
North of Scotland. By James Fx&gusson, D.C.L., F.R.S. Royal Sto, 
doth, bevelled boards, price ^r. 6i/. 

"The tetdmony. of the relics is distinct and unequivocal both as to the absence of Scandinavian 
and the presence oif Celdc characteristics. They form a very important and remarkable group of 
antiquities ei^lrely unknown out of Scotland. **—^eotiMatu 

Latest Work of the Rev. W. Arthur, M. A, Author of " The Successful 

Merchant,'* " The Tongue of Fire," etc 

THS POPE, THE KINGSj AND THE PEOPLE. A EBs- 
tory of the Movement to make the Pope Governor of the 

World. Tracing the Ultramontane movement for what is called '* The 

Reconstruction of Society,*' or the establishment of a Theocracy under a 

Pontiff, with dominion over all Rulers or Nations. The period includes the 

Six Years from the publication of the Syllabus to the end of the Vatican 

CouxiciL in two vols., demy dvo, a5x. '. . . 

" A' vahiable history drawn -from the most audientic sonrces ; and showing great industry and 
learning, .a» ynA ay cl<9tr apd yigorotts xtaaxximg.**''^MtUm/0raiy Review, 

** It is the result of a thorough and careful study of all available materials 'for gauging the policv 
of Pius IX. and lus advisers. It is a work of rod importance, and deserves ue attentioik^ ci all 
who are interested in the matter of which it treats. It cannot fiul to make a deep impressi<m on 
the public mind." — The Academy. 

" One of the most importanfworks tiiat has lateiy appeared oa i^esdoos of serious theological 
and ecclesiastical interest." — Truth, 

"Mr. Arthur's learned and temperate woric consists duefly of a history of the Syllabus and the 
Vatican Coundl, and will be valued by students of the subject ; and oxicentrates within a reason- 
able conmass what those to vbom ioreigii touroes are t>pen would have to go far and wide in 
search of. —^jrammrr. 

OritxR Works by i'he same Author. 

ITALY IN . TRANSITION. Illustrated by Official Documents rom 
the Papal Archives of the Revolted L^ations. Crown 8vo, 6f . 

THE TONGUE OP FIRE ; or, The True Power of XlSiristiamty. Crown 
8vo, doth elegant, 35. 6</. Cheap Edition, doth limp, u. 6d, 

New EdUion^ Ninety'sixth Thousand, 

THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT : Sketches of the Life of Mr. 
Samuel Budgett. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, Cheap Edition, is, 6d. . 

" U is ;ust the l)Qok that parents are glad to t^ able to present to Uxeir ^ms.**^Ba^Hst. 

THE MODERN JOVE. A Series of the Collected Speeches of Pio 
Nono. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

"^atemoster Square, London ; 4, Donegal Place, Belfast. 



PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM MULLAN £ SON. 



ALL ABE LIYING. Fourth Edition. Price &/. 

SHALL THE BIBLE LIB UNDER A BAN IN INDIA P 

Fourth Edition. Price id. 

FULL, FREE, AND PRESENT SALVATION. Twenty-first 

Thousand. One Penny. 
DID CHRIST DIE FOR ALLP One Penny. 
THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN, and THE CHRISTIAN 

AND THE WORK OF LIFE. Two Addresses to Young Men and others. 
By Edward Jenkins, M.P. Cloth elegant, is. 6d. 

STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF. RELIGION AND 

HISTORY. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A. Large post 8yo, 9x. 

" Written with a firm grasp of the subject, in a dear, vigorous style, often rising into eloquence, 
these catholic papers deserve a hearty welcome, as a valuable contribution to the science of 
T^\pDii:'-^Pall Mall GaxgtU, Dec. 6th, 1876^ 

" Every portion of the book bears traces of vigorous original thinking and of strong indivuioality, 
and shows rare power of felicitous exposition."— .Sr^/^MUM. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHRENISiV[ : being a Refutation of the Doctrines 

of the Plymouth Brethren. By the Rev. Wm. Croskery, Londonderry. 
Cloth, 25. 6d. 

PRAYER, PRAISE; AND THANKSaiYING. A Study of the 

Order for Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, and Litany. By John Bristow, 
M.A. Cloth, 3X. 6</. . . 

THE TURKS IN EUROPE. Who are the Turks? What have they 
done ? What is to be done with them ? By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, 64 pp., price (>d. 

BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL : A New Poem. By Robert Buchanan. 
Small post 8vo, doth, ^s, 6d, 

** No terms of eulogy can well be too strong to employ in describing it It is unquestionably 
the poet's masterpiece." 

Fifteenth Thousand. 

THE SHADOW ON THE CROSS: The Present Crisis of the 
Turkish Question. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. Price 6d. 

4y Paternoster Square, Xx>ndon ; 4, Donegal Place, Belfast. 



6 HAW BOOKS AND MEW EDITIONS 



OLANCE8 AT INNER SNCUbAND. By Edwiad Jenkims, 

Crown 8vo, doth, 5^. 

TcfUA Thousand. 

JANUS ; or the Double-fiwed Ministry. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. Price 6d. 

** An eloquent arraignment of the CabitteC in regard to the management of the Russo-Tuxidsh 
difficulty."— JVi7r^AaM>/m Mercury, 

" Written with puMgiet of a poweifiil and atiiring nature."— ^^/iu^O' yaumaU 

** A dear, well-written pamphlet, and worth reading."— Cai|«MiSr» MJf^ms, 

GlOKGB MACDONALD. 

EXOTICS : A Translation (^the Spiritual Songs of Novalis, the Hymn-Book 

of Lather, and other Poems from the German and Italian. By Geo&ge 
MacdoNALD. Small 8to, doth, price dr. 

" To all cultured loven of spiritnid Mogs and meditations* Uns Kttle irohune will, pcove a 
tnaaaxn,''—£dmhtrgk Daily Review, 

8CIEN0E AND REVELATION: A Series of Lectures in Reply to 

the Theories of Tyndall* Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, etc. Demy 8to, 
cloth, 5J. 

" A aeries of tractates excellently printed, and piodvced hi a style that wotdd do credit to airy 

house Very clearly and cleveriy, as well as honestly, does each author proceed hi his 

review.'*— ^i«W&*r>r Circmar. 

M'CiOE'S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX. Containing: Illustrations of 
the History of the Reformation in Scotland, with Biographical Notices of the 
Reformers. By Thomas M*Crie, D.D. New Editioh, with a Memoir of 
Dr. M'Cris, by Andrew Crichton, LL.D. 500 pp., doth, bevdied 
boards, y, dd, 
"A ctfessic offcigliih literature, neetfing commendation to none"— sLAkrwfy W<irid. 

THE BOYNE AND AXTGHRIM : the Story kA some Famous Battle- 
fields in Ireland in 16S9. By Prx^essor Witherow, Author of '* Deoj and 
EnniskHlen.'^ Crown 8vo, doth, price ^r. 

MEMORIALS OF IRISH PRESBYTERIANS, with Selec- 
tions from their Works. By Professor Witherow, AuUmt of "Derry and 
Enniskillen,*' etc Crown 8vo, doth, 2 vols., ^ each. 

DERRY AND ENNISEILLEN IN 16889: the Story of som<^ 
Famous Battle-fields in Ulster. By Professor Witherow. Fourth Thousand^ 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3J. 6</. 

" An excellent woric on a subject of still enduring interest. . . . Natural, candid, and lifelSce." 
^The Times, 



4« Paternoster Square. London ; 4, I>one»al Place, Belfast. 
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BBID'S HISTORY OF THB PRESBTTBRIAN CHUBCB 

IN IRELAND. Comprising the Civil History of the Province of Ulster, 
from the accessi(m of James the First. New Edition, with continuation by 
W. D, KiLLEN, D.D. Three vols., 15X. 

*' Thft very best book, in my opioioa* which has ever beeo wxittca 00 these matiers.'''* 
J. A. Froudb, ia Fruui^s MagtuzMt. 

By th£ Author o/'^CUfU^s Baby.'' 

LORD BAKTABL Crown 9vo, doth, price 5s.; Cheap EcUtion, doth, 
price 2s* 6d, 

LITTLE HODOB. Cheap Edition^ ma&trated, ts. M 

FATAL DAYS; or, FRANCE, £UIU>P£, and the SIXTEENTH OF 
MAY. By M. De la Fblanche-Comte. Crown 8vo, price zr. &/. 

Presenting ai vivid portraiture of the domestic politics of France.*'— ^(C^^/mmm. 

This able exposition of the present state of France and of Europe."— Zrav^AM/ A&ian, 

'Since Victor Hugo's 'Mi^Mleoa the little/ there has aot been the equal of this work for 
trenchant criticism in French politics.*— 'iV<9f<A#rw Echo, 



t* 



<C( 



THE DINNER BELL. A Gastronomic Manual, teachmg the Mistress 
how to role ^ dainty and knifdy Ctiisiiie, and tiie Cook how to prepare a 
great variety of dishes with economy. Edited by Fin Bec, Author of 
'^The Epicure's Year Book," "The Book of Menus," "The Cupboard 
Papers/' etc Crown Svo, doth, zs* ^. 

OHANGEB in the Liddence of IMPWSOAL TAXATION, 

and in the proportions borne by die Ridier and Poorer Classes. By Wiluam 
Holms, MJP. Paper cover, crown i6mo, price 6d, 

" It forms a neat volume, which will be read with interest."— Atfri4 SrUisA Daify MaH* 

THE HUMAN MIND : A System of Mental Philosophy, for the General 

Reader. By Jam£S Q. Mu&phy« IX. D., Bel&st. Crown Svo^ 346 pp., 
cloth, 5j. 

He is always clear and interesting, and can teach admirably." — Morning Pott. 
His literary style is neat, and, indeed, what may be called elegant "«-iS!(^Akm«». 



it 



Ntw and Cheap. EdUiont Revised, 

THE LIFE OP DR. COOKE, BelfiBUst By Professor Porter, 
Author of ** Giant Cities of Bashan," etc. Cloth, with Sted Plate and 
Woodcuts, 5*. 

" The life of Dr. Cooke." savs Lord Cairvs, " was a laige portion of die religioas and public 
history of Ireland for Uxe last half-century." 

4, Paternoster Square, l^ondon ; 4| Donegal Place* Belfast 



10 NBVr BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENT VIN- 
DICATED AGAINST RECENT ATTACKS. By the Rev. Professor 
Watts, D.D., Belfast. Demy 8vo, sewed, is, 

" I cannot help saying how much I am impressed mdth the great abifity, the candour^ the sound 
philokigy. and the logical acumen that Dr. Watu has brought-.to bear on the discosAon of this 
profoundQr difficult, and; after aU, mysterious subject.**— Dr. H. A. Boardman. . 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE AND TIMES : An Auto, 
biography. By the Rev. Jambs Morgan, D.D., Bel£»st With Selections 
from his Journal, and a fine Steel Portrait. Demy 8vo, doth, ys. td, 

** Eminently calculated to perpetuate the work of usefulness with which the name of Dr. Morgan 
was identified during his lifetune, and serves greatly to enhance the dignity of a career for which 
there has been no exact parallel since the foundation of PresbytexiaiiiBn'in InSbaxtA,**— Northern 

LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN EDGAR, DJ>., Professor of Theol<^ 

in the Assembly's College, Belfast. By W. D. Killen, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 3^. 6d, 

" It is a delightful record of benevolent enterprise, by an ennobHog Christianity, sustained by 
the richest and most exalted eloquence, and carried on with the most unconquerable energy. 
This choice volimie ought to be in every household library throughout the United Kingdom.— 
LandotuUfty Standam, 

I'Hi ft "PLAXI OF THE HOUSE : A Catediism of Church Govern, 
ment and Worship ; intended for the use of Sabbath Sdiools, etc. By the 
Rev. J. E. Henry, M.A. Cloth, ii8 pp., Sd, 

*' Gives in small space a large amount of valuable information on subjects of great importance." 
'-Christian Banner. 

A SACRAMENTAL CATECHISM. For the Instruction of Persons 

seeking admission to the Sealing Ordinances of the Church. By the Rev. 

T. Y. Killen, Belfast. Fourth Edition, id. 

* * We could not imagine a better penny's-worth put into the hands of persons desirous oi realising 
thdr duties as Christians.*'— ^a</«»MM. - . 

THE WESTMINSTER SHORTER CATECHISM. With the 

Proofs arranged in Sections for Weekly Instruction, and having Hints for the 
Teacher on the opposite page. By Jas. G. Murphy, LL.D., T.C.D. Price 
2^/., or without the " Hints for Teadier," i</. 

POEMS. By Mrs. Pfeiffer. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 6s, 
** Some of these are, to our nund, among the finest sonnets in the \aeug!caig!^,**~^^ctator. 



BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. New and greatly En- 
larged Edition. 187S. Ninety-third Thousand. Strongly half-bound in 
red roan, cloth sides, 3^. 6d» 



4, Paternoster Square, X^ndon ; 4, DonegaGl Place, Belfast. 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

^ew Editiou, Nindy'third Thomand. 

BELL'S STANDARD SLOCITTIONIST. New and Enlaiged 
Edition. Containing over 500. of the choicest extmcts in the English 
Language, with the Principles of Elocution fully stated. Strongly half-bound 
in roan, crown 8vo, 510 pp., y, 6d, 

" Has long been accepted and held as one ^ the best*bodla oa the sutgect."— JV. B. Dail 
Nrutt. 
** Is strongly bound, and in,every vay fitted for the use of schools. "—ZTaf^Aw Ex^ss, 
*' This is the best book of the ^dn^^—Baakse^Ur. 
" Has richly deserved its wide popu]a*ity.''-^AMi;snt 

" Is a book so well known and so favourably sjpoken of thiU it would be almost a work of 
supererogatian for us to enlarge upon its merits." — ChnlServkg Ga*0ti«» . . 

BELL'S JUNIOR ELOCUTIONIST. Selections in Prose and Verse, 
suitable for J^inior Classes. Sixth Thousand. 208 pp., cloth, 2s, 

** The selections are so good, they will attract the tyro tired iibSiBn.*''^Ftwtmatft yaurfuu. 
" We admire the selections made and the instructions given."— ^S'cA^maf^irr. 

- . • * • • ^ 

BELL'S LADIES' ELOCUTIONIST. A Class Book of Poetry, 
suitable for Young Ladies. With an introdnctioa 00 the Principles ot 
Reading. 300 pp., cloth, zr. 6d. 

<* Admirably adapted for latfies' schools.**— /'w^i&A/fT' Ottular, 

** Well worth the attention of those having charge of the education of gfarls.**— Z>«i4(y Review. 

" It is certainly the very best woik of its kind that we have yet met with.**— /m4 T^tcAert' 

** The pieces chosen are from poets and tlunken, .whose trinaiphs we all acknowledge,' but 
who are especially dear to the female mind." — Freeman' s yotemeU, 

KNOWLES' ELOCUTIONIST. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, with an Essay on "The Principles of Elocution," by Tames 
Sheridan Knowles. New Edftion, with coosiderable additions. Edited 
by Robert Mullan. 418 pp., strongly half-bound in roan, 3^. 6d, 

" Has long earned for itself a well-merited popularity."'— Zi^rrw^' World, 

'*This edition of-a wdl-known work has been greatly enlarged, and appears to have under- 
gone a thorough revision. The selections are unusually copious, and have been made with rare 
Judgment, and a taste educated and refined."^/mA Teacher^ yourmal. 

** Thoroughly suited to school purposes."— «S<:^/SfMMM. 

MURRATS ENGLISH GRAHMAR. Abridged and Improved, by 
the Rev. John Davis. Eighty-third Thousand. . Cloth, 9^. 

"Having reached its eighty-third thousand, we may fairly presume that this edition of 
Murray has answered and is still answering its putpose'as an aoceptied school hoo'k,*''^Bff0JkseiUr. 

4, Paternoster Square, London ; 4, Donegal Place, Belfa9t. 



a2 VTBlXr BOOKS AND KB W BDITIONS 

MUBEA7S lUNIOB XNOUSH ORAUMAB. New Edition 

^iqety-seye^th Th^yoaiipd, Qod^' ^. 
" It it •dmiraUy adapted for scliool puipoaes."— /m4 TetKhtrf y»umaL 
•* This if a ytts naeful litUe handbook.*— /Vf^ficAm* Circular, 

UANSOirS XNGIJSH FRONOUNOXNG DICTIONARY. 

With a Key to the Pronunciation of Spriptore Proper Nvn^ Revised by 
Rey. Jc^iM DAYZSy 44^ ^ Wv fi^^ ^« 

MANSON'S St^LLINO BOOK. Revised and Corrected, with an 
Improved Selection of Reading Tiflfftr***. iSo pp.» <^th» S^, 

PATTERSON'S FIRST STSPS TO ZOOLOGY. Fifth Edition. 

With upwards of 9^0 lUnstyarioati 344 pp^ 2s, 6d, 

" Is remarkable for the dearoew of its style and amplidty of its laAgtiage.**— /'m etnd Con, 
"Carefully and clearly writtei^ and quite in accordance with the latest discoveries in this 

PATTERSON'S ZOOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 29 by 24 inches. 
Sheet I — ^Inverte)>r9tte Animak,- $6 iUustratioiB, is. Sheet '2-^Vertebnte 

Animals, ^i lUustratioos* u* 

RITDDIMAN'S RUDIMENTS OP THE LATIN TONGUE 

or, a Plain and £«S7 Xnttodqction to X^tw Granunar. Revised and Conected. 
132 pp.^ cloth. If. 

HODGES' CHEMISTRY; The First Book of Chemistry in its applica- 
tion to Acricoltttie. By J. F. Hodges, M.D., Public Analyst for Bdfiist. 
Fourteenth Thousand. 206 pp., fr. 



SCIENCe MANUALS. 

Intended to serve as Elementary Text-Books of Science, which shall be at once 
popular and accurate. The Authors have throughout aimed at combining sim- 
plicity with fulness, and at placing before the student a complete ontline of each 
subject, giving due prominence to the most Important portions. While the series 
is cheaper than any other of a similar character, no expense has been spared in 
binding, illustrations, etc., to make it one <^ the best and most complete. 

Paternoster Square^ It^ndon ; 4» Poxieg^al Plaoei Belfast 
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Thb FoLxxywiNG Aui Ready t^ 
1. OSOMETRT AND MENSURATION* Part L-^irst l^k of 

Euclid and Mensuxatioa of Rectilineal figures. By W. J. B&own^ M.A., 
Inspector of National Schools. 72 pp., strongly bound in doth, price 6d, 

' At onoe simple and philosophical, we can heartily eommend it for h^innen.**— ^/amAsn£. 



« 
«< 



Few, if any, really important pcMafis have baan left iintoiirhfd, and the great variety of 
Exercises will supply a want hitherto much felt . . . ."^Dgri^ Mercury. 

"Very creditably g/alt up, aad thttongbly lOiltd to Itr poipose. . . . K^'—Cambridgt 
Chrtmiclg. 

"This little woik is carefvlly arraqged, and will supply a very handy book for elementary 
teaching. . « . ,'*—GUugaw News, 

2. ALOSBRA FOB SCHOOLS. F^rt I.~Definitions, Simple Rules, 

Elementary FormuUe, and easy Simple Equations. By George Porter, 
M.A., Head Master, Coleraine Model SdiooL 68 pp., doth, price 6d, 

'* An excellent little book. .... We heartily ooi imftrMi it at one of the very best of its 
land."— Educationa/ Rep(trter, 

"Takes great pains to make the sjrmboli deariy undettCood. The exercises are very easy 
throughout, and special provision is made for home work."- SckoolmasUr, 

3. GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Part n.--Second 

Book of Euclid and Mensuration of Circle, Zone, Ellipse, and Surface ot 
Solids. By W. J. Browne, M.A. 60 pp., cloth, price fxL 

"This is one of the best books of the kind we have ever seen .... amply accomplishes its 
purpose." — EducaHotuU Register. 

'*The elements of Geometry and Mensuradon, in a convenient form, Cm: ichoolsi and in parts 
graduated to suit the different stages of instruction."— Z-tiltfnwsr WorUL 

"A welcome addition to a subject which for mathematical tyroa presents many obstacles in 
its study. Will supply a want hithierto much felt" — Bin$ti$i£ham Menung News. 

4. BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS. Embradng the Structure, Classifi- 

cation, and Description of Plants. By W. J. BROWNE, M. A 80 pp., doth, 
witih numerous lUustxations, price &/. 

"The morphokcical and stiUOoial pMdoA is 10 well dobe as to render the book of great use 
to the beginner. Indeed, we do not know of any purely eleAkeotary work in which this part is 
more satisfactory. The iUustiations are voy good and serviceable."— A^^ae/if^. 

"A nioely got up little vokMi^ U deals prindpally with structural Botany, but gives an 
outline with useful brief descriptions of dassificatory Botany as well.**— iS VAi i cr GMsip. 



" Clearly written and fuU of information. The illustimdoos are very good Altogether a 
well-written and cheap little book."— ^Ma^M«f/rr. 

iST This volume has bun sanctioned iy the Comtmtsumers of National Education, 

6. MsGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. Part II.— Greatest Common Measure, 
Least Conunon Multiple^ Formulae^ Fractions, Involution, Evolution, etc. 
80 pp., doth, price %d% 



4t Patemodter Square, London ; 4, Donegal Piace, Belfast.* 



KK^nr BOORS AND'NSIV EDITIONS. 

SCIENCE MAHUAIS-^oniiimd. 

6. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. For Schools and 
Science Classes. By Obofrge Porter, M.A. 56 pp., doth, price &/. 

OTiiERS IN PREFARA TION 



RELIQION AND SCIENCE. 

The following series ov admirable Lectures have recently been issued. 

Demy ^0. Price 4^/. each. 

SCIENCE AND REVELATION : Their Distinctive Provinces. With 
a Review of the Theories of Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, and Herbert 
Spencer. By Rev. Professor Porter, Author of ** Giant Cities of Bashan," 
" Murray's Handbooks to Syria," etc. 4^. 

"Written Mrith trenchant power and ability, and affords convincing proof that he is master of 
the subject."— 2?iw» Recorder, 

DESIGN IN THE STRUCTURE AND FERTILIZATION 

OF PLANTS A PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. With 13 
Illustrations. By Dr. Moore, Glasnevin, Dublin. Price 4^. 

" May be recommended for the tnibrmation it conveys."— Gard!m«rr* Chronicle. 

AN EXAMINATION OF HERBERT SPENCER'S BIO- 
LOGICAL HYPOTHESIS. By Rev. Professor Watts, Author of 
"Atomism," etc. Price 4^. 

*' In the work before us the learned Professor carefully examines the conclusions of Mr. 

jencer, sh "^ '^ ' ^'" "" 

tl^aph. 



Spencer, shows how unhappy are many of his arguments, and exposes his sophisms."— A«wr 
TeU 



THE DOCTRINE OF AN IMPERSONAL GOD IN ITS 

EFFECTS ON MORALITY ANJ) RELIGION. By the Rev. W. Todd 
Martin, M.A., Newtownards. 4//. 

" Here we have thirty-two pages of close reasoning, can-ying on the war to the enemy's gates, 
and convincing tiie unprejudiced of the futility, as well as the widcedness and misery, oTsudi 
he\it£:''-PuSluker^ Cnvmiar. 

MIRACLES AND PROPHECY: Direct Proofs that the Bible is a 
Revelation from God. By Rev. A. C. Mxtrpky, M.A., Londonderry. 
Price 4^. 

" Has ably treated the question, and given a treatise which, in a small compass, embraces the 
chi^ points requinte to sustain Biblical truth and refute materialistic philosophy.**— Z>rrP7 

Stanaanl, 

* 

4, Paternoster Square, London ; 4, Donegal Place, BeUtast. 
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RELIGION AND SCIBNCE—conHnued. 

» • A. « 

PRAYER IN RELATION TO NATURAL LAW. By Rev. 
Professor Wallace, Author of "Representative Responsibility," etc. 
Price 4flf. 

" One of the most thoughtful and scholarly discourses we have read for some time.'*— 'TA^ 

MAN'S RESPONSIBILITT FOR HIS BELIEF. By Rev. 
John Macnaughtan, Belfiist. Price 4//. 

THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF CHRIST AN EVI- 
DENCE OF THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. John 
Moran, Behnont Price 4^. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BIBLE A PROOF OF 

ITS DIVINE ORIGIN. By Rev. William Magill, Cork, Moderator 
of General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. Price 4//. 

" A very valuable series of argumentative tracts . . . ^ which we commend most cordially 
to the calm and dispassionate perusal of all honest inquirers after truth ... as sound, 
logical, and, to our mmds, unanswerable appeals to our reasoning faculties." — The Standard. 



ATOMISM : Dr. Tyndall's Atomic Theory of the Universe Examined and 

Refuted. By the Rev. Professor Watts, D.D. New Edition. Tenth 
Thousand. Price 4//. 

*' An admirable and weU-reasoned discourse."— PyvocA^rr' Lantern. 



YAYIN ; or, The Bible Wine Question. Testimony of Scripture, of the Rabbis, 
and of Bible Lands against recent Sacramentarian Innovations. By Professor 
Watts. Price td. 



THEOLOOICAL COLLEGES: Their Place and Influence in the 
Church and in the World. Being the Opening Lecture of the Assembly's 
College, Belfast, Session 1874-5. By J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Criticism. Price 4i/. 

ULSTER TENANT-RIGHT : An Historic and Economic Sketch. Bf 
W. D. Henderson, Bel&st. To which is added, a Letter to The Ttmes, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Wavxney. Price 4^/. 

4, Paternoster Square, London ; 4, Donegal Place, Belfast. 
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ILLUSTRATED PRESENTATION EDITION. 
Qoih cl^ani, post Svo, price si. 6J. 
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